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CRAFT 
WORKSHOP 


IN THE SMOKIES 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Pi BETA PHI SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 


e design GRADUATE 
e weaving UNDERGRADUATE 
e jewelry NON-CREDIT 
e enameling FULL SESSION 
JUNE 12-JULY 18 
e recreational 
crafts SESSIONS 
textile «JUNE 12-28 
decoration JUNE 30-JULY 18 


for folder write 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 


P! BETA PHI SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG, TENNESSEE 


amic a 


56 page cotolog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 24. INDIANA 


ROCHESTER INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


1961 
SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 


‘SCHOOL FOR 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16 


Classes for the beginner and advanced student; six hours under- 
| graduate or graduate credit for the teacher; MFA degree pro- 

gram; special courses arranged. Superior facilities; distinguished 
| faculty. 


| CERAMICS e TEXTILES 

| METALCRAFTS e JEWELRY 
WOODWORKING 

DRAWING e¢ PAINTING e DESIGN 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 

65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8 NEW YORK 


screen print 


YOUR 
fabrics 


screen print colors 


Screen Printing is a fasci- 
nating way to design 
fabrics and so easy to 
do with all the new 
creative methods. 
ideal for curtains dra- 
peries napkins wrapping 
poper, cords and other 
seasonal decor 


Preferred by professionals! 
Acco-Fab Colors are ideal for large or smal! 
scale use. Colors are intermixable to produce 
any desired shade and are set by the appli- 
cation of heat only. 


ALL COLORS ARE SUNFAST AND WASHFAST 
Write for free folio of ideas. Dept. CH-23 


THE CRAYON COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Detail of block-printed linen coverlet, depicting St. Anthony 
the Abbot, made by anonymous folk craftsman in Romagna. 


| 
re 


THE COVER: Enlargement of an 
eriginal collage of plastic, 2” 
x 2”, designed for projection by 
Bruno Munari of Milan, whose 
children’s books, lamps, ash- 
trays, and fountains are only 
a few of the design activities 
thet have won him world ac- 
claim. Courtesy of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1961 by the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, 44 West 
S3rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 6-6840. Aileen O. 
Webb, Chairman of the Board. 
David R. Campbell, President. 
Membership rates: $6.00 per 
yeer and higher, includes sub- 
scription to Craft Horizons. Sin- 
gle copy: $1.00. Second class 
postage paid cat New York, 
N. Y. The complete contents of 
each issue of Craft Horizons 
is indexed in the Art index 
and Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
edical Literature, available in 
public libraries. Microfilm edi- 
tion is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


This special issue of CRAFT HORIZONS, devoted to Italian arts and crafts, is dedicated to Italy's 
100th year of unification which is being officially observed by major centennial celebrations in 
Turin, the nation’s first capital, from May to October and in all of Italy throughout the year. 
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SPRING SESSION—MARCH 13-JUNE 24, 1961 


SCHOOL OF 
Penland HANDICRAFTS 


PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 


id Opportunities for serious study landcratt 
i> combined with a stimulating recre pro 
gram. High in beautifu Blu + Ridge Mo 


Mk screen, rug hooking and braiding, char 


REL 


Also summer, fall sessions. Limited registration 


| fer information write: Box C, Penland, North Carolina 


HANDWEAVING « POTTERY + METALCRAFTS 


RECREA ATION: AL ACTIVITIES: Folk dancing, lectures by natu 

ali aft auctions, hike rips. Golf, swimming nearby 
Excellen: facilities include well-equipped shops, heated buildings, 
private rooms & dorms. Good food served family style. Students 
from ‘round the world. Enter any time—stay as long as you can 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with diploma 
Drewing, Paint’ pture, 

6 Traveling Scholarshis Catalog ond 
5.5. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


e CERAMICS 

JEWELRY 

@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
@ SILVERSMITHING 


Dey and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Alachor . .. Tools and Supplies for Craftsmen 


The New Softouch Earback, just press to slide on, press to slide off! 
Customers will love its real comfort and security. It is available in 
the postpaid 


White or Yellow 
a) i= touch Plated Brass 6 pr. $1.25 
= Sterling épr. 2.75 
suse on: Yellow 
oon Gold Filled épr. 575 


14K Yellow Geld I pr. 5.75 


CLOSED OPEN U. S&S PAT. NO. 2776555 


Write for our illustrated folder of Jewelers Findings; Kilns & Enameling 
supplies; Pewter, Copper & Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmith. 
ing; Leathercraft; Chains, Tubing, Gold Filled wire & sheet. 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOWN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 

We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


CONTESSA YARNS 
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LETTERS 


A PROPOSAL 

Sirs: 

On a recent trip across the Pacific | had the opportunity of visit- 
ing potters im Hawaii, New Zealand, and Australia. They all 
afforded me the warmth and kindness of friends of long standing 
as we do, in short, speak the same language. For the most part, 
however, I found that each has had little or no opportunity of 
seeing work being done by the others. 

In New Zealand I asked, “Why is it that potters here only look 
to England and Japan when it comes to ceramics? Why not look 
to the U.S.A., too?” 

“We have never seen any U.S. pots,” was the reply. This also 
answered the question which had been forming in my mind: 
what can be done to bridge this isolation and give potters in 
countries bordering the Pacific a chance to see each other's work? 

Why not a Pacific Exhibition of Ceramic Art? It could, per- 
haps, be held alternately each two or three years in an Eastern 
Pacific country, ic. U.S.A.. Canada, Mexico, or any interested 
Latin American country, and a Western Pacific country such as 

Japan, China, Korea, Australia, New Zealand, etc. 

Australian and New Zealand potters while as yet not being very 
nevertheless, have their contribution to make. 
They have had a real struggle to get started. There has been 
little equipment available, and they have built their own oil kilns 
and dug their own stoneware clays and other materials. 

In Honolulu, the potters, in association with architects, are 
designing and making a variety of things from light fixtures for 
indoor and outdoor use to free form tile areas on ten-story apart- 
ment blocks. We can all learn from each other, and an exhibition 
of the nature I have suggested would be of great help. 

During the opening week of the exhibition a conference could 
be held, open to potters and interested people from any country. 
To this conference each country which is exhibiting could send 
one official delegate-——an experienced potter—who would speak 
either on the work being done in his or her own country or on 
some other specified subject. | would suggest only one or two talks 
in a day so that there would be plenty of time for informal ex- 
change of ideas among those attending. 

The exhibition pieces could be left to tour the country, giving 
as many people as possible a chance to see what is being done 
Finally, the pieces could be made available for purchase—first by 
art galleries, then by the general public. 

The great difficulty. of course, would be the expense of sending 
a delegate and the pieces. Maybe organizations such as the Cana- 
da Council, the ACC in the U.S.A., and the Association of New 
Zealand Art Societies, etc., might sponsor such a program. 

The one magazine | have found that potters all subscribe to in 
these countries is CRAFT HORIZONS, so if we all put our heads to- 
gether something in the way of a Pacific Exhibition might be started. 

HELEN MC KENZIE 
Victoria, Australia 


numerous will, 


INTEREST IN GLASS 


Sirs: 

I thought you might be interested to know that as a result of my 
article on “New Directions in Glassmaking™ in the January/Febru- 
ary 1961 issue I have received, and am continuing to receive, letters 
from craftsmen and others who are eager to try glass as a medium 
of creative expression. So, once again, CRAFT HORIZONS reaches 

those who are interested. 
PAUL PERROI 
Director, The Cornine Museum of Glass 
Corning, N.Y. 


PLAUDITS 
Sirs: 

My congratulations on the excellent writing and photography in 
the article “Bookbinding: The Art of Mary Reynolds” (Janw- 
ary/February 1961). it was a most perceptive story which earns 
the gratitude of our family for recording my sister's work so 
appropriately. 

F. HUBACHEK 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Sirs: 
The year 1961 starts off auspiciously with the beautiful Janu- 
ary/February issue of CRAFT HORIZONS. I find your comments on 
bookbinding as an art worthwhile and certainly in need of saying. 
The found object; mosaics of Glen Michaels also deserve the 
attention you have given them; his imagination reveals a really 
fine response to the world about him. 
PAUL KILLINGER 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Sirs: 
I wish to thank you for the opportunity to have had my article, 
. the right, unhurried pace . * published in the January 
February 1960 issue. Through it I have received letters from all 
over the country and have met several wonderful craftsmen. | 
have also made new contacts for sale of my weaving. 
ALICE PARROTT 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Sirs: 
I am enjoying CRAFT HORIZONS extremely. 
the ACC long ago. 


I should have joined 


HARRISON GROUTAGE 
Department of Fine Arts 
Utah State University 


Sirs 
I should like to tell you how much I enjoy CRAFT HORIZONS. I 
have been a subscriber for almost ten years—maybe more—and 
wouldn't dream of giving it up. 
JOAN MURRAY 
Belmont, Mass. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Sirs: 

In the article “Japan: Design Today” (November/December 
1960), the two objects shown on the opening page are incorrectly 
identified. The object labeled as a “lantern” is, in reality, a flower 
container. The shape does suggest a lighting fixture, however, 
and Japanese designers have adapted this traditional native design 
to modern use by merely substituting a glass cylinder for the 
bamboo shaft. The author had undoubtedly seen the modern 
version. 

As to the second illustration, the Oriental will be more than 
amused to find what is actually a Daruma identified as a “toy 
owl.” Daruma to the Japanese is a common talisman representing 
the ancient Indian monk who faced a wall in meditation for nine 
years, during which time his arms and legs withered away. His 
eyes are left blank, to be painted in when the owner's wish comes 
true. This purveyor of good luck, ubiquitous to shrine shelves 
in homes and shops, ranges in diameter from two inches to as 
much as two feet. 

FRANCES BLAKEMORE 
Tokyo, Japan 


Sirs: 
I was very interested in the article by Meg Torbert, “Japan: De- 
sign Today.” (November/December 1960) and enjoyed reading it. 
The object on page ten that is called a “brightly painted toy owl,” 
. however, is actually the Daruma. 

According to Joya’s Quaint Customs and Manners of Japan, 
volume one, page 119: “Okiagarikobo-shi (tumbling doll) . . , is a 
doll made with a weighted and rounded bottom so that it will 
always come back to its upright position however it may be put 
down side way or upside down. . . . The doll comes in different 
shapes, sizes, and materials, and various districts have their special 
types. Mostly, however, it is made in the stubby papier-maché or 
clay form, and this type is named ‘Daruma’ after the famous 
Chinese Buddhist Priest Dharma of the 6th century. He is reputed 
to be the founder of the Zen sect of Buddhism .. .” 

I surely agree with the author that the beauty of Japan and 
Japanese arts are overwhelming, and I am glad that they are being 
brought to the attention of the Western world through her efforts 
and with the cooperation of her sponsoring agencies. 

Thank you for a most excellent magazine. 

MARION MC DERMOTT 
Fine Arts Librarian, Library of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


for jewelers 


silversmiths 
and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog +60 


ALLCRAFT root & suppry company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


find everything you need... 
one complete source. Take advantage of convenience, fast ship- 


GEMS & EXOTIC THINGS 


TREASURE PAC KAGE 30 to 50 asst’d rough, color- 
© ful, crystalline gems; % to %”. All for $1. 
SAM KRAMER’S CAGING KIT—make 
jewelry. With 2 prs. jeweler’s pliers, 3 rough 
plenty sterling wire, attaches, etc. Illustrated 
All for $5.00 
y postage and taxes. Your order is y your com 
[ & ORDERS SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY — NO 


“real” 
ems, 
irec- 


plete cost. 
IPPE AITING! 


PRECIOUS WOOD SAMPLER —biocks & slabs, Con 


macassar ebony; amaranth; lignum vitae; coco- 
koromundel; tropical rosewood; rare & colorful Ai 
labelled, 5 Ibs. Asst’d. $7.50. | 
ELEPHANT IVORY—ass't chunks, rods, pieces. Seasoned & solid. 
Fascinating to work. % Ib. $1.75; full Ib. $4.50. 


RUSH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOG! 
LS FROM AFRICA-—.20 for $1.00. 
colors, 50 for $2.25. _ 


includes famous. 
jewelry-making 


GIANT PORCUPINE $4 IL. 
SAM KRAMER LITERATURE PACKET — complete 
catalog (25¢); set of 3 illustrated articles on 4 ms 
(45); & thrown-in-free, 

a reprint from Sat.Eve.Pest about Sam's personal and artistic life. All for75¢. & 
=316B: BLACK BAROQUE PEARLS—shimmering grey = iridescent 
*Bé6: AFRICAN FETICH BEADS—hand cut bone. of 

; Order today! Money back if not delighted 


HANDMADE KOREAN BEADS—odd shapes, 

new itlustrated instructions on bead-stringing (10¢) ; 
blue. 75¢ e $7.50 dz.; much larger undrill 
SAM KRAMER —bept. i, 29 W. 8th Street, New York 11 


Enamel 
Hotpack and L & L kilns 
Jewelry kits and findings 
Steel and copper shapes 
Tools and accessories 
Enameled tiles 
Paasche spraying equipment 
Liquid enamels 
Firing tools 


CATALOG 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


This big, new, fully-illustrated catalog includes a complete line of 


materials and equipment for enameling, ceramics, and other crafts. 
Whether you're a hobbyist, professional, teacher or stuclent, you'll 
select and order at your leisure from 


ment, and attractive low prices. 
You'll find over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 jewelry 
items, and outstanding selection of copper trays, bowls, and free 


form pieces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO.—Dept. CH | 
1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Ill. 

Please send your free catalog of enameling and croft supplies. 
SAA. 
Zone__ State 
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America House proudly launches 


THE UPSTAIRS GALLERY 


with an exhibition 

of wall hangings 
by some of America’s leading 
designer-artists. 


The new Gallery will be 
devoted exclusively to the 
display and sale of sculp- 
ture, tapestries and related 
fine art expressions. 
Typical: Vechia D’Averno, 
in bronze, by Van Kieeck 
$8000. 


AMERICA HOUSE 
44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York 


COUNTERCUES 


All items shown here are imported from Italy. 


Prices include postage. 


™ For the perfect loom 
the answer is 
“LECLERC” 


A complete assortment of 
looms and accessories. 


RAilus 
Leclerc 


inc 


LISLETVILLE 13, QUE. 


Ask for free 
catalogue. 


Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for 
Craft Metal Book 


Metals 
Findings 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son wahade 
709 Sansom St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


S upplies 
Since 1898 
The Finest Quality Products 
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Nest of three cardboard boxes covered with 
hand-blocked paper of delightfully extrav- 
agant design—colors of deep red on ivory 
—will store your miscellanea in style. Larg- 
est is 64%" x 4%” x 2%”. $10.50. Henri 
Bendel, 10 West 57th St.. New York City. 


Three-minute “hour” glass 
by Venini, 6” high, comes 
in glowing color combina- 
tions of blue/green, red/ 
green, smoke/amber. 
$12.50. Altamira, 125 East 
SSth St.. New York City. 


Exquisitely handcrafted 
wood mosaic bracelets are 
“2” wide, 3” in diameter. 
No two alike. Only $2.35 
a pair from Shopping In- 
ternational, 25 Lafayette 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


Wrought-iron rooster will hold 
a candle to any bird you can 
set on your table before it. 10” 
high. $9.25 from Piazza Montici, 
19 East SSth St., New York City. 
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Etched Byzantine-like figures distinguish gilded desk 
set of plastic-wood composition. Desk pad and open- 
er, shown above, plus letter holder: $28.50. Lord 
and Taylor, Fifth Ave. at 38th St., New York City. 


Screen printed ceramic tiles 
by Ginori can be dramatic 


design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 


keynote in baths, kitchens, 


other areas. Over 40 de- 
signs are available. Theo- 
dore Bialek and Co., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


STERLING SILVER BALLS . . . hollow—one hole 


EARCLIPS #49 
EARWIRES 743A (pierced) 
FARWIRES 743 (pierced) 


10.00 

Carved Green Jade Buddha for earrings, cuff links, etc.—SPECIAL $6.00 ea. 

SEND 25¢ TO COVER HANDLING & MAILING FOR OUR NEW CATALOG. 
Please add 10% Federal Tax to all items on this page. 


R & B ART-CRAFT COMPANY 
11019 K Sovth Vermont Avenue’ Los Angeles 44, California 


Chipwood straw beach hat in white, yellow, 
or turquoise adorned with orange “pigtail,” 
flowers, and intriguing green bug is re- 
markably inexpensive at $5.50. B. F. Dewees, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


From the village of Sassari in Sardinia 
comes this noble ceramic boar by craftsman 
G. Silecchia. Highly glazed in rusty-orange 
color, he stands 7%” high. $19.50 from 
Bonniers, 605 Madison Ave., New York City. 


The Craftsman’s World 


the complete record of all 
speeches and discussions of the 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 1959 
held at Lake George, New York. 


Illustrated by many on-the-spot photographs. 
Edition Limited 
To receive your copy, fill out the order form below and 
return with your remittance to the AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN’S COUNCIL, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| wish to order __ copies of THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
WORLD at $3.50 a copy. (Only $2.75 for members 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council.) 


Address_ 


| Representing the finest 
by leadi of 
is timeless two poe 
engagement rings .. . 
bas QRANT Aven, Custom work—redesigning. 
a ae SIZE EACH DOZEN 
| 1/8” 2 for 15¢ $ .70 2 
5/16” 18¢ 1.80 
3/8” 2le 2.15 
Pair 6 pair 36 pair ne 
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NEED 


CALENDAR 


California 
LONG BEACH. Apr. 2-30. Art from. the 


Orient at Long Beach Museum. 
SACRAMENTO. Mar. 18-Apr. 23. 2nd Bien- 
nial California Craft Show at E. B. Crocker 
Art Gallery. 
SAN DIEGO. At Fine Arts Gallery 
Thru Apr. 30. Indonesian Art 
Apr. 30-May 28. San Diego Allied Crafts- 
men Exhibition 
SAN FRANCISCO. May /3-June 15. Japanese 
Design Today (Smithsonian) at M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum. 
SAN PABLO. Apr. 29-30. 9th Annual North- 
ern California Handweavers’ Conference at 
Contra Costa College. 
Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS. Apr. 8-30. Japan: De 
sign Today (Smithsonian) at Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center 
Connecticut 
NEW LONDON. Apr. 23-May 14. Connecticut 
Craftsmen Annual at Allyn Museum. 
Georgia 
ATLANTA. Mar. 17-Apr. 23. 2nd Annual 
Georgia Designer-Craftsmen Show at Mc- 
Burney Art Memorial. 
Indiana 
LAFAYETTE. At Purdue University: 
Thru Apr. 16. Enamels (Smithsonian) 
Apr. 15-May 7. Designed for Silver (Smith- 
sonian) 
lowa 
pes Mar. 17-May 9. Sth Midwest 
Biennial Designer-Craftsman Exhibition at 
Des Moines Art Center. 
sioux city. Apr. Jewelry by Ruth Roach 
at Art Center. 
Kansas 
wicuita. Apr. 15-May 22. 16th National 
Decorative jArts-Ceramic Exhibition at 
Wichita Art Association Galleries 
Maine 
PORTLAND. Apr. 7-May 7. Contemporary 
Crafts of Maine at Sweat Museum. 
Massachusetts 
AMHERST. Apr. 15-May 10. Contemporary 
American Glass (Smithsonian) at University 
of Massachusetts. 
WORCESTER. Apr. 22-May 20. Massachu- 
setts Crafts Today at Craft Center 
Missouri 
sT. Louts. Thru Mar. 26. Weaver's Guild of 
St. Louis Exhibition at Art Museum. 
Nobraska 
oMaAHA. May /-28. Contemporary French 


With your printing problems? Try 


Western’s complete facilities—including 


typography, printing, binding, electrotyping, 
plastic plates, mats and stereotyping— 


all under one roof. 


Western Newspaper Union 
printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 
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Tapestries (Smithsonian) at Joslyn Art 

Museum. 

| New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER. At The Currier Gallery of Art, 
Apr. 5-Mcyv 7. New England Crafts 
Apr. 20-May 21. Italian Fabrics 

New Jersey 

NEWARK. Thru mid-Apr. Early American 

Crafts at Newark Museum. 

New York 

BROOKLYN. Thru Apr. 23. Masters of Con- 

temporary Crafts at Brooklyn Museum. 

NEW YORK City. At the Museum of Con- 

temporary Crafts: 
Mar. 30-May 14. Modern Mosaics from 
Ravenna (AFA) in Main Gallery; pottery 
by the Secrest Brothers in Little Gallery; 
weavings by Zelda Strecker in Members 
Gallery. 

Thru Mar. 25. Ceramics by Argilartists at 

Greenwich House Pottery. 

Mar. 24-June 16. The Four Continents at 

Cooper Union Museum. 

May 4-July 16. Jewish Ceremonial Objects 

at Jewish Museum. 

syracuse. Mar. 18-Apr. 9. 9th Syracuse 

Regional Exhibition at Everson Museum. 
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Ohio 
AKRON. Thru Apr. 16. 38th Annual Spring 
. Show at Akron Art Institute. 


| CLEVELAND. At the Cleveland Museum: \ 9 AT 
Thru Apr. 9. Ancient Art in Viet Nam \ see 

May 10-June 11. 43rd May Show 
roLepo. May 7-28. 43rd Toledo Area Artists 
Exhibition at Toledo Museum of Art. ; 
Pennsyivania It’s forever changing. But it’s 
PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia Art Alliance: 

Thru Apr. 9. Miro’s Books 

Mar. 15-Apr. 9. Enamels by Edward and 

Thelma Winter 
May 5-28. Philadelphia Guild of Hand- 
weavers Spring Annual Exhibit at Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. 
Tennessee 
CHATTANOOGA. Apr. 15-May 7. Fibers, Tools 
and Weaves (Smithsonian) at George 
Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art. 
MEMPHIS. May 5-28. 2nd Biennial Missis- 
sippi River Craft Show at Brooks Gallery. 
Texas 
FORT WorRTH. May 20-June 15. Designed for 
Silver (Smithsonian) at Art Center. 


Why? Because here is a shop 
altogether unique. Three genera- 
tions of America’s finest craftsmen 
have seen to that. 


Fair or foul, we welcome variety 
in weather. And in crafts. So we 
show both contemporary and 
traditional work. 


Confidentially, this happy blending 


Utah 
SALT LAKE City. Apr. 2-30. Ist Utah De- is the delight of our unregimented 
signer-Craftsmen Show at Art Barn. | clientele. To say nothing att 
' 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC. Apr. 4th Biennial Exhi- craftsmen members! 


bition of Canadian Ceramics at Montreal | 71 Newbury \treet 


Museum of Fine Arts. 


Do stop on your next trip to Boston. 
Boston The welcome mat is always out. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


STH STERLING TODAY DESIGN COMPETITION, 
sponsored by Sterling Silversmiths Guild of | 
America, is open to students in a design 
course at college, technical or postgraduate 
level. Jurors: David Campbell, president of 
ACC; John Griswold, industrial designer 
of Griswold, Heckel & Kaiser Associates 


New Manual for Craftsmen on Request. 


lith SUMMER SESSION 
Beautiful New Campus 


(N.Y.C.); Austin Homer, president of J. E. DESIGN 

Caldwell & Co. (Pa.). Eight awards totaling 

$1,100. Deadline for entries June 1. Infor- | WEAVING 

mation from Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 

America, 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N.Y. CERAMICS 

4TH DESIGN DERBY, sponsored by Designers woOoD 

and Decorators Guild of South Florida, at GRAPHICS 

Hialeah Race Track, May 13-28. Juried 

items and student competition judged by PAINTING. ; 
Edward Wormley, furniture designer, Jack 

Lenor Larsen, textile designer and Milton 

Glaser, past national chairman of the board 

of A.LD. Juried items categories: furniture, T 

textiles, lighting forms, floor coverings, wall ey Vv 

coverings, wall decorations and decorative 

objects. Cash awards. Entry blanks due 

April 24. For information write Design HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, DEER ISLE, MAINE ‘ 


Derby. 3902 S.W. 4th Street, Miami, Florida. 
REGIONAL 


3RD RHODE ISLAND ARTS FESTIVAL On the 
Providence Mall, May 22-30, will include 
crafts, painting, sculpture, graphics plus a 
national silver and jewelry competition. 
Jury of selection and awards for craft sec- 
tion: David Campbell, president of ACC 
and John Prip, silversmith and instructor. 
Information from Rhode Island Arts Festi- 
val, Box 421, Providence, Rhode Island. 


24TH ANNUAL CRAFT EXHIBIT, sponsored by 
the Rockford Art Association, at Harry & 
Della so Gallery, May 2-June 2, is open 
to craftsmen living in northern Illinois or 
southern Wisconsin. Acceptance of articles DAN RHODES 

tor exhibit based on judgement of a com- WILLIAM WYMAN 

mittee. No prizes. Write the Association at 

737 North Main Street, Rockford, Illinois. | For Information on Schedule and College Credit Write Francis S$. Merritt, Director 


FACULTY For 1961 


WIN ANDERSON 
WILLIAM J. BROWN 
RONALD CRUICKSHANK 
WILLIAM H. HOLST 
JACK LENOR LARSEN 
KARL LAURELL 

KEITH McGARY 

M. C. RICHARDS 
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* fascism, the devastation of World War LI, the d 


THE ART. OF BEING ITALY 


About fifteen years ago, after 300 years of trading on her 
greatest commodity—the culture of Renaissance humanism— 
Italy began to feel the twinge of diminishing returns from a 
restless, estranged«world. 


Time, so long her ally, suddenly proved inconstant. The ‘ 


present, alas, was no longer an attribute of the past, and the 
past, with all its classical certainties and rich barbarism, had 
little to offersan industrialized world that was blind enough 
to build atomic fortresses on the eroding edges of the sky 
and graceless enough even to lack status in the universe 
where, like a diminutive Ping-pong ball, it bounced along 
with other little planets and around only one of many possi- 
ble suns. What good, indeed, was humanism and all its objects 
of art and utility that defined it as a culture? ‘ 
Ignoring the unanswerable, the Italian craftsman, who tra- 
ditionally has carried the weight of Italian hvimanism, once 
more reaffirmed its need in a still human world by producing 
a body of new work—new designs of such comiemporary 
grave that he again made a conquest of the Western world 
and the U.S.A, in particular. The intellectual doldrums of 
conflicts in 
postwar values—all this couid not diminish the tenacious spirit 
of the Italian craftsman and designer. That remained for 
the Italian himself to do by glutting the American market 
with cheap, repetiffous production. In spite of occasional 
pieces of individual quality by the best of Italy’s designer- 
craftsmen, there was, then, for a number of years little that 
was new in design concept, and the Itelians were inevitably 
overtaken by other cultures—notably that of the Scandinavi- 
ans and the Japanese. This was the prelude to my recent visit 
to find out what had happened to the Italian craftsman. 
There, in that memorable, wonderful country of terraced 
hills, landseaped skies, stone-walled tenth century towns—- 
where the past and present are compressed into the stone face 
uf eternity (Rome); where some of the most depressingly 
ugly postwar rebuilding stand in the shade of the simplest 
ola churches with the mest beautiful frescoes ever painted 
on Cod’s earth (Arezzo); where the plundering power of the 
merchant princes madé the whole city a theater for its Byzan- 
tine’ wealth (Venice); where the tradition of the servant 
and the served is an active culture and where Michelangelo 
wins out (Florence)-——-I found some of the best. work in the 
world is still being done as well as, in the name of the Ameri- 
can export market, some of’ the worst. The independent crafts- 
man exercises his vigorous spirit in traditional activities of the 
incomparabie Italian “strsight” crafts—bronze and plaster 
casting, mascnry end stor ¢work—as well as in the creative 


. areas. The Italian flourish and flamboyant spirit shines like a 


benevolent sun on every attitude and act, be it ever so humble. 
Even in the most basic activity of pasta- and breadmaking, the 
Italian cannot suppress his innate decorative flair. And when 
it comes to confectiins and gelati, ice cream, the imaginative 
heights of color and form that are reached are truly stupen- 
dous, for these goodiay are produced for the home market— 
whbdse standurds are vary high indeed. 
The best of the Italan. designer-craftsmen are supported 
and employed by their own home market. Beauty loving and 
craft conscious Italian consumers are their active patrons. That 
designer-craftsmen work actively and sympathetically: with 


Opposite page: Variety of hand-formed decorative cookies and breads 
mafrom island of Sardinia and district of Frascati, province of Rome. 


the architect and also do industrial and grt. “hic design gives 
further testimony to their solid status in contemporary Italian 
life, The best of them, impelled as they are by the: insistent 
personal’ motivations of painting and/or scu!pture, are more 
reluctant Sacks-of-all-trades. Generally, however, there is no 
chasm between the fine arts and the crafts, Almost every 
Italian painter and .sculptor turns ovt an occasional piece 
of jewelry and does poitery and mosaics. And all of Italy's 
designer-craftsmen, as well as many of her architects, come 
from a background of painting and sculpture. 

As for the regional folk craftsman, he has become little 
more than a peiidier of wares for the tourist or export 
trade. His home market has passed him by, for his own people 
no longer consider his work good enough. He has abandoned 
personal as well as traditional principle in slavish repetition 
of once vigorous focal thenies. What is amazing is that as 
craft, he does it so well. : 

Until only 100 years ago, the development of regional crafts 
was fostered by dukes ahd kings who ruled independent 
prifcipalities or regions in a competitive display of wealth 
and power. So different were the styles, the work, the tempi:ra- 
ments of the people, and the tempo of life-of the different 
regions—and still are—that the only generalization one can 


make is on the extreme individuality of the Italian character - 


and on the prevailing love of craftsmanship. With the appren- 
ticeship systern still the educational mainstay of every trage, 
the tradition for perfection in labor has been communicated 
even to the machine worker. 
If Italy has been guilty of fostering creative stagnation in 
" the nostalgia of regionalism, she has done so at the encour- 
agement of the rest of the w id to whom longer than any 
other country she has been so gracious and generous a host. 
iS thinking artists and designers have long known she tan- 
= nof go on being a monument to her past and, beginning with 
the Futurists in the early part of this century, have fought 
with forrnidable success the intellectual battle for the mag- 
netism of the present against the weight of the past, 
Heavily laden with a craft and design consciousness (one 


4 that has been the dominating force even in the fine arts), and 


a country full of craftsmen trained to performance, Italy is 
“now going through the painful process of re-evaluating cre- 
ative work in every field. : 

Today, modern Milan, bringing the entire weight of 
Italy’s national skills and genius for design out-of the past 
into a modern, international milien where each of her de- 
signers réaches out to expand his ewn individual gamut; 
Sardinia, turning to its own design heritage to express a com- 
munal_ identity, still local and still identified with the past; 
and Sicily, rejecting the bitterness of the past and seeking for 
a brand new industrial identity—are the contrasting areas that 
bait symbolize the complexity of modern Italy SLIVKA 


We regret the lack of space to list the many Italian designers, 
artists, writers, and government agencies who were 80 co- 
operative in stpplying material and enabling this editor to 


do the necessary research. Our special thanks, however, go to” 


Alitalia Airlines for the many services it rendered. Also invalu- 

able was the assistance of the Italian Lines and the Fiat Motor 

Company, inc., of Italy. We are, in addition, sadly aware of 

the many fine Italian craftsman whom we wetr not abje to in- 

clude in this issue. But the story of Italy’s crafts is a happily 

incomplete story of continuous renewal, and we hope, in fu- 
ture issues, to continue telling #t.—Ed. 
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Equally exciting and exactly opposite 
from the mainland direction was that 
taken by Sardinia. Haunted by the mys- 
tery of a powerful prehistoric past that 
left its omnipresence throughout the is- 
land in some 7,000 tall, cone-shaped forts 
of unmortared stone and boulders and 
in tense, strong, elongated bronze 
sculptures—so great a body of work that 
it belongs to the world treasury of man’s 
greatest artistic achievements—Sardinia 
has remained stubbornly true to this se- 
cret, forgotten picture of herself. The 
island had been repressed by centuries of 
foreign domination beginning in 500 B.C. 
with the invasion of Carthage, which 
faced the southern port of Cagliari 160 
miles across the Mediterranean and 
which sent its ships there for iron ore and 
wheat. The Phoenicians and Punics came, 
and the Romans. Then followed the 
Vandals, the Byzantines, the Goths, and 
the Saracens. The Genoese and the Pisans 
sent military aid to Sardinia to drive 
them out and remained to fight each 
other for control of the island. The Pisans 
won and stayed to bring some of the 
Tuscan influence, particularly in bro- 
cade work. By the fifteenth century, 
Spain established its rule and held sway 
for the next three centuries, until the 
island was given to Italy’s House of 
Savoy, the royal line under which the 
mainland achieved its unification. After 
World War II, the constitution of 1948 
which established Italy as a republic also 
granted Sardinia the status of an autono- 
mous region of the Republic of Italy. 
Since antiquity, the small, handsome, 
austere people have been further scourged 
by malaria, probably contributing more 
than any other factor to their debilitation. 
After the War, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion went in and sprayed every inch of 
the 150 mile long island and drained the 
swamps, wiping out the malarial oppres- 
sion. New hope infused the island. The 
Sardinians started reforestation programs, 
modernized their agricultural system, 
built two dams as well as hydroelectric 


power plants. 


Opposite page: Cast bronze Sardinian 
warrior, dated about 500 B.C. Life of 


prehistoric Sardinia was depicted in bronze 


sculptures buried in nuraghe mounds. 


Stubbornly insular and aloof to the 
mainland, Sardinians were more affected 
by the Moorish-Spanish infiltration than 
by the Christian humanism of the Tuscan 
Renaissance—more responsive to the 
primitive and simple than to the refine- 
ments of mainland design. 

Today, in that rocky and mountainous 
island where Cagliari, its political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural capital rises from the 
Mediterranean through narrow, winding 
streets, steep and continuous up to its 
fortress peak, a proud and ambitious 
people have organized their skills com- 
munally to assert their unique cultural 
presence, not as individuals—not yet, 
anyway—but as a group sharing a com- 
mon spirit of renewal—re-examining 
themselves, their traditions, their art and 
artifacts, their tools, their technical com- 
petence, their development. 

Basing their designs on old motifs and 
themes and on traditional techniques and 
strictly Sardinian materials, their redis- 
covery is fresh and superbly communi- 
cated with craftsmanship of the most un- 
remitting quality and robustness. While 
it is, realistically, impelled as part of the 
economic self-help program, Sardinia is 
meeting the challenge of Italian change 
in a competitive world market. Incredi- 
bly, all this has been accomplished in the 
last three years since ISOLA (Instituto 
Sardo per la Organizazione del Lavoro 
Artigano) was formed by the regional 
government in 1958. Under the brilliant 
administrative direction of Dr. Lorenzo 
Leone, the program has been effectively 
realized through a series of specialized 
production centers and workshops, each 
of which has been placed in areas where 
the craft has been traditionally practiced. 

With weaving the most distinctive and 
fully realized of Sardinian crafts so far, 
there are over twenty such centers 
throughout the island. Adult weavers go 
into “perfection classes” to receive de- 
sign advice and technical assistance. 
ISOLA provides tools and materials and 
pays craftsmen an hourly wage while 
working under supervision. When they 
come out of the schools, they can either 
set themselves up independently or with 
other local craftsmen in communal co- 
operatives. ISOLA provides the necessary 


financial assistance to get started, tools, 
raw materia's, marketing channels, an- 
nual national exhibitions in Sassari, and 
participation in international shows such 
as the Triennale. In addition, through 
their traveling art consultants, they keep 
in touch with individual craftsmen not 
affiliated with 1soLa workshops or coop- 
eratives, making their art, technical, and 
economic services always available. Over 
90 per cent of their production, however, 
is achieved in the IsoLa workshops. 

The three artistic consciences mainly 
responsible for the esthetic achievements 
so far are sculptor Eugenio Tavolara of 
Sassari, responsible for work in the north 
part of the island, architect-designer 
Ubaldo Badas of Cagliari in the south, 
and painter Mauro Manca in the center. 

Badas, in addition, designed the fabu- 
lous modern exhibition buildings in 
Sassari built in 1955 by the regional 
government. Here the annual craft fair 
is held during the month of May. Not 
only do Sardinians from the entire island 
travel to see it, but buyers from all over 
Europe and the U.S.A. are making the 
pilgrimage. This year, Neiman-Marcus of 
Texas presented a collection of Sardinian 
tapestries, rugs, embroideries, and bas- 
kets to an enthusiastic buying public 
while the current Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s circulating exhibition of Sardinian 
tapestries is drawing plaudits wherever it 
goes. At the 1957 Triennale, the Sar- 
dinian exhibit was the sensation of the 
international assemblage. 

Also contributing to the development 
of a sound economic and professional 
world base for the island of Sardinia is 
the European Productivity Agency, an 
organization of European countries de- 
voted to assisting each other in economic 
and agricultural development. Its hand- 
craft program, one of seven of its activi- 
ties, is under the direction of Remy Alex- 
ander and is concentrated on moderniz- 
ing facilities and production methods in 
the Oristani area. 

With the success of the Sardinian ex- 
periment assured, one looks forward to 
the day when the creative Sardinian 
artist, searching as he is for his nuraghe 
soul, will stumble on his contemporary 
one. —ROSE SLIVKA 
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Left: Detail of wool rug woven on 
3 wide horizontal loom 

in vegetable-dyed colors of yellow, 
rust, orange, brown, black. 

Below: Detail of bronze votive 
sword trom Sardinia’s Nuraghi Age, 
which flourished around 1000 B.C. and 
took its name from prehistoric 

fortresses built of massive stones 

without mortar. Some 400 small 

hronze sculptures found buried in 

the nuraghi are remains of a highly 
developed culture of metal craftsmanship. 
Opposite page: Raffia basket, 

27” high, with geometric design, 

woven in village of Iittiri 

Weaving of locally produced yarns 

and erasses for rugs and baskets 

is the most actively practiced craft 

in Sardinia today. 
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Left (top to bottom): Detail of rug 

in white wool of raised relief 

design in a grape seed stitch with ‘a 
short loop known as “pibionis” weaving, 
a technique highly developed 

by weavers of Borore; glazed ceramic j 
vase ornamented with motif of leaves 

and branches; detail of wool rug 

from Nule woven on a vertical loom. 

Below: Small bronze sculpture of a 

“he prehistoric nuraghe fortress, found 

in the area of Sassari. 
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Equestrian theme appears throughout 

history of Sardinian design. 

Left (top to bottom): Detail of cotton and 

wool hanging woven on Jacquard loom 

by craftsmen of San Antioco, an old Punic town; 
contemporary ceramic sculpture; detail of 

cotton and linen fabric by weavers of Mogoro. 
Although resembling embroidery, background 
and pattern of fabric were woven at 

same time on a horizontal loom. 

Below: Carved cork containers from Calangianus. 
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Top: Raffia basket from Iitiri. 

Above: Basket of rush with black and white straw 
made by weavers in village of Sinnai. 

Right and below: Baskets of dark asphodel, 

a local grass, woven by craftsmen of Montresta. 


Opposite page: Details of baskets 
woven of (clockwise, starting top left) 
raffia, dark asphodel, black and 
white straw with colored wool thread, 
palm, raffia, dark asphodel. 
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Left: Pear wood vessels completely 
carved on all sides in a fantasy of animal 
heads, bodies, and human faces by 


{ 
| 
Luigi Cubeddu of Sassari. He is highly } 
regarded throughout the island 
as a folk artist of individual stature. 
Below: Wood mask from Ottana. | 
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Below: Detail of wool rug by weavers at Sarule incorporating old, primitive designs of birds and animals. 
Bottom: Detail of wool rug from Bolotana woven on a horizontal loom. 
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Over the centuries, Sardinia was constantly subjected to 
invaders, in ancient times including the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Punics, and Romans. The successive layers of each culture 
may still be found in archaeological digs that are actively 
pursued throughout the island and yield rich finds such 

as the Carthaginian mosaic floar (above) in rust and blue colors, 
found at the site of Nora (right) in southern Sardinia. 

Above right: Caretaker of dig holding familiar human 
relic—an ancient skull which may well have belonged to one 
of the Roman noblemen who built their villas on this site. 


Below: Professor Eugenio Tavolara (left), one of the art 
directors and designers for ISOLA, and Dr. Lorenzo Leone, 
administrative director of the entire craft program, both 
largely responsible for renaissance of crafts in Sardinia 
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Detail of 12th century gold altarpiece with enamels and 
variety of precious stones in the Cathedral of San 
Marco, Venice. Color plate from “Capolavori dell’Ore- 
ficeria Italiana,” published by Electa Editrice, Milan. 
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14th century Venetian brooch of gold set 
with pearls and precious stones. Color plate 
from “Capolavori dell’Oreficeria Italiana,” 
published by Electa Editrice, Milan. 
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Work by a group of modern sculptors 

and painters who have created a collection of 
jewelry for the gallery of Masenza in Rome. 
Above: Cast gold pendant with rubies 

hy sculptor Pericle Fazzini. 

Right: Gold pin with diamonds and emeralds 
by painter Afro. Below: Hammered gold bracelet 
with sapphires by sculptor Franco Cannilla. 
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Shopping arcade, 
The Galleria of 


Victor Emmanuel 1; 


Enzo Mari 

Olivetti building 
Renata Bonfanti 
Fulvio Bianconi; 
Cast concrete Breda 
exhibition building; 
Milan Cathedral; 
Gio Ponti 

(litalia terminal; 
Bruno Munari 

with friend 


The contrast between 


the old and new 
apartment buildings; 
Lucio Fontana; 
Ceramic tombstone 
hy Fontana; 
Drawing of 

The Galleria 

by Saul Steinberg; 
Breda exhibition; 
Lugenio Carmi; 
Danese showroom; 
Sergio Dello 
Strologo directing 
class blowing; 
Franco Meneguzzo; 
jerial view of 
Breda exhibition. 


IN SEARCH FOR THE NEW by GIO PONTI 


The basic difference between handcraft, if 
one still should call it so as it is understood 
in Italy, and handcraft as it is spontaneously 
flourishing in the U.S.A.., lies in the fact that 
in Jtaly handcraft has regional, popular, and 
peasant roots which spring from an ancient 
history and, as such, is still represented 
through its own little regional cottage indus- 
tries and businesses. In the U.S.A. today, 
handcraft springs from an elite of strictly 
modern cultural origin and has an urban 
stamp. It relies on national magazines of 
high intellectual standards, art exhibits, and 
a national organization (the ACC, also in- 
tellectual in appeal) to make public contact. 

This American phenomenon is of extreme 
interest because it demonstrates how, in a 
modern society, and particularly in an in- 
dustrial society, it is an historical, civil, 
social, and cultural necessity that work done 
by hand should exist. 

CRAFT HORIZONS asked me to do a survey 
of Italian handcrafts. Instead of presenting 
a picture of the regional handcraft output 
well known by now for all its variety and 
beauty—that of Murano, or of Nove di Bas- 
sano, Pordenone, Albisola, Florence and 
Pesaro, Faenza, Perugia, Gualdo Tadino, 
Gubbio, Castelli di Teramo, Vietri Sul Mare, 
or of other “centers” in Toscana, Lazio, 
Brianza, Campania, Abruzzi—lI think it is 
more interesting to concentrate the attention 
of American readers on a phenomenon 
which is still small in terms of output, but 
nevertheless of great significance: that which 
is taking place in Milan around the gallery 
of Bruno Danese. 

A certain number of artists, some of 
whom are already known in the U.S.A., 
have joined Bruno Danese, who exhibits and 
markets their work in a culturally acceptable 


In addition to being one of Italy's foremost 
architects, Gio Ponti is also an artist, poet, 
industrial designer, editor, publisher, and teacher. 
The founder and director of “Domus,” inter- 
nationally known architectural magazine, Ponti 
has introduced many architects, artists and their 
works to the public. His most recent accom- 
plishment is his collaboration with engineer- 
architect Pier Luigi Nervi on the magnificent 
Palazzo del Lavoro for the Italian Centennial 
Celebration at Turin (see page 58). He has or- 
ganized many of the famous Triennale exhibits 
in Milan. In New York City, he did the Alitalia 
offices and the auditorium and reception pavilion 
of the new Time and Life building. 


way. These artists are: Bruno Munari, Enzo 
Mari, Franco Meneguzzo, Renata Bonfanti, 
Fulvio Bianconi, Eugenio Carmi. If some of 
them are eclectic, particularly Munari, the 
others are more “specialized”’—la Bonfanti 
for weaving, Mari for ironwork, Mene- 
guzzo for ceramics. The illustrations which 
follow show how their objects are spiritually 
united with each other as well as with con- 
temporary developments in the U.S.A.—and 
this is the interesting phenomenon—by a 
common taste and level of culture. 

But if this is a particular phenomenon, it 
must nevertheless be connected with the 
present general situation in Italy. The fact 
is that the regional output—except per- 
haps (but for how much longer?) Sardinia 
and Sicily—is no longer traditional. Of tra- 
ditional there is only the original geograph- 
ical condition—a name of origin. Excluding 
the output for tourists, one can no longer 
talk of artistic tradition, but only of history 
or—-in Murano—of tradition as fidelity to 
a high technical and esthetic level. 

Today every center feels the influence of 
the other (even if it is because of commer- 
cial competition), but regionalism is rapidly 
vanishing. The major centers, in so far as 
they are represented by their most eminent 
exponents—Venini in Murano, for instance 
—have absorbed a broader culture and 
operate on a world-wide esthetic plane. 


These thoughts about handcraft lead me 
to some other considerations. 

“Art” work in all its aspects is work done 
by hand—one plays by hand, one paints by 
hand, one models by hand, and one still 
writes by hand. Therefore, the artist’s par- 
ticipation in handcraft comes from the arts 
which in Italy are called “pure”—sculpture 
and painting. 

I do not, however, list architecture with 
the “manual” arts, i.e. painting and sculp- 
ture. There are arts which are collectively 
realized (in part also manual) and machine 
produced. To this category belong graphic 
art and industrial design, along with archi- 
tecture. Architecture creates monotypes 
(like painting and sculpture) and proto- 
types, while the other two arts (graphic arts 
and industrial design) create only prototypes. 
These prototype models are partly “done 
by hand,” but they are not handcraft. 

The theater as an art form could also be 
called manual if we apply the concept of 
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“handmade” to all the component elements, 
including gestures, voice, facial expressions, 
etc., with which man expresses “with art” 
that which has been written “with art.” It 
would be better to say that the theater is 
“immediate,” like painting and sculpture, in 
the sense that it is realized and actualized 
directly by the person doing it. The cinema 
creates prototypes for production destined 
to a process of facsimile multiplication. 
Therefore, instead of the pure arts, I prefer 
to call them the “immediate” arts: painting, 


sculpture, theatre, the letters, music; and in- 
stead of applied arts, I call them the “indirect” 
arts: architecture, graphic arts, industrial de- 
sign, cinema, and recorded music (records). 

All this is, perhaps, a pure play of con- 
siderations, but possibly it can also con- 
tribute to the search for the essence of the 


“new” arts which appear in our culture, as 
I stated in my book /n Praise of Architec- 
ture. |Published by Dodge Books, New York 
City, 1960—Ed.] 


In Italy today the true character of the 
artist is that of individual identity and style 
and no longer that of a region. For this 
reason, close to the philosophy and char- 
acter of the Danese group, one can count 
those artists who from their very personal 
work in sculpture and painting also find 
dynamic expression in ceramics—such as 
Fontana, Rui, Melotti. Since the “pure” or 
“direct” arts are manual, the modern transi- 
tion from sculpture or painting to handcrafts 
today and vice versa inevitably expresses the 
same esthetic obsessions, whether in abstract 
or in representational art forms. 
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LUCIO FONTANA, ceramist, sculptor, and 
painter, is a brilliant avant-gardist in all 
three avenues of plastic expression. He 
turned to ceramics in 1936 after beginning 
as a sculptor. His violent yet romantic forms 
and textures bespeak the efforts of a creative 
intellect seeking to break ground for a new 
art in which painting, sculpture, and ceramic 
techniques are fused. Always baroque in out- 
look (see his ceramic tombstone on page 
24), he integrates the sense of physical depth 
with surface skin by slashing and piercing 
all the way through, as in the ceramic 
plaques above, or by very active modeling 
of clay and color, as on the plate at left. 
His ceramics were seen in the U.S.A. at the 
Syracuse International and at the Interna- 
tional Exposition of Ceramics at Ostend, 
Belgium. Born in Argentina, he has lived in 
Milan since his childhood. 
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FRANCO MENEGUZZO, born at Valdagno, 
approaches his ceramics, shown here and 
on the opposite page, with the same passion 
and expressive power that he brings to his 
painting. He is 35 years old and lives in 
Milan for the stimulus of its lively inter- 
national art life. Abhorring art of “good 
taste,” he encourages, in his ceramics as in 
his paintings, the material to dominate. He 
activates his plastic surfaces with a spon- 
taneous, abstract calligraphy of deeply 
scored sgraffito or by deliberately pushing. 
cutting, shoving, chopping into his thrown 
forms to break the continuity with a sur- 
prise of multi-faceted planes that give even 
greater strength to the basic, original form. 
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MILAN: “PICCOLO” NEW YORK 


Milan, often called “piccolo New York,” 

is the commercial heart of the most ’ : 
industrialized section of Italy. It is a 2 
big little city perfectly situated in the 
north of Italy for trade. Its intolerable 
extremes in climate, like those of other 
large commercial centers around the 
world, seem to encourage industry and 
creativity, discouraging the “dolce far 
niente” of southern Italy, now newly 
named by Fellini as the “dolce vita.” 
Craftsmen here, like those in any large 
city, are international in influence and 
derivation. They generally work as 
painters, sculptors, and designers as well. 

Milan draws the best minds from all 
over Italy (like New Yorkers, few Mila- 
nese are native), and they come with a 
will to work and a desire to make money. 
Less burdened with bureaucracy than the 
south, Milan manages to get things done. 
Arrivals from the south are continuous, 
and beneath the gracious Italian man- 
ners competition is murderous. 

Milan is not a tourist center, and rela- 
tively few Americans live here as com- 
pared to Rome and other sites. But it is 
the most American of all Italian cities. 
Buildings are going up and coming 
down; it sometimes seems that all the 
Italian architects except Nervi live here. 
The new subway is being feverishly 
rushed night and day, creating a muddy, 
half-finished frontier atmosphere. 

The art galleries in Milan do the big- 
gest business of those in all of Italy, so 
many of the most modern artists are 
here. Outstanding is the previously men- 
tioned gallery-like shop of Danese, which 
has developed a nucleus of designers 
for production of exciting new work of 
the highest caliber. It exhibits its own 
member group of exceptionally individual 
designer-craftsmen who, while working 
within Italian traditions, represent a va- 
riety of lively, modern departures. The 
work of these artists is presented in one- 
man exhibitions of unique pieces. Often 
pieces most suitable for multiple produc- 
tion and sale are then made in quantity. 
(continued on page 32) 
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ENZO MARI welds prefabricated construc- 
tion materials—channels and bars of iron 
to make vases and containers, at right and 
above. He began as an abstract painter be- 
longing to a group of Italian artists called 
“The Concretionists.” Now, at 28, he has 
applied his esthetic vision to the structural 
and the functional (the geometric, the con- 
crete), in contrast to Meneguzzo. His crafts- 
manship shows a predilection for machined 
materials and structural forms which are not 
traditional to the crafts. 
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ETTORE SOTTSASS, JR., whose ceramic 
containers (center row) and colorful enamel 
on steel plates are shown above, is also a 
woodworker, industrial designer, painter, 
writer, and architect. An electronic design 
for Olivetti brought him the Gold Compass 
in 1959, an esteemed award given for ex- 
cellence of design by Rinascente, Italy's 
leading department store chain. He imparts 
a very personal style to his use of geometric 
shapes and decorations and brilliant colors 
which is recognizable throughout his work. 
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ROSANNA BIANCHI, young native of 
Milan whose work is shown below, studied 
art at the Brera Museum and, after becom- 
ing interested in ceramics, spent a year in 
Faenza learning its famous techniques of 
glazing. She continues to travel to obscure 
southern Italian towns to work with the few 
remaining old potters who keep the Italian 
traditions only barely alive. Her thrown 
shapes glazed with rich country colors have 
won her many prizes throughout Italy. 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA VALENTINI, most 
well known contemporary Italian potter in 
the U.S.A., was born at Sant'Angelo in 1932. 
in contrast to other Italian designer-crafts- 
men, he concentrates only on ceramics and 
has been the recipient of highest national 
awards for his work. His restrained stoneware 
vases in rich and varied earth colors and 
subtle textures (below) recently were seen in 
the Milan Triennale, the U.S.A.’s Syracuse 
International, and have been exhibited in 


(continued from page 29) 

Il Sestante, now exactly two years old, 
is run on similar lines. It was established 
by two sisters, Lina Matteucci and Marisa 
Scarzella, whose architect husband, Al- 
berto Scarzella Mazzocchi, designed the 
gallery and advises the directors 

Both galleries retail and wholesale, 
but as yet none of their objects has been 
exported to the U.S.A. 

In Italy—especially in Milan—the 
painter, the sculptor, the craftsman, the 
architect, and the designer are frequently 
one and the same person. The Italian 
architect considers himself a visionary 
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museums throughout Europe. 


and, in the da Vinci tradition, feels 
himself capable of everything. 

Italian state-owned universities offer 
two types of art education: fine arts and 
architecture. From these back- 
grounds ail the design professions are 
practiced. Italy has, as yet, not reached 
the point in production technology that it 
can offer sufficient work to specialists in 
a single area of design, but technology 
is rapidly pushing toward specialization 
since broad training is inadequate for 
many design problems. 

During this last year the Italian A.D.I. 
(Industrial Design Association) has been 


giving much thought to this problem and 
to the promotion of schools of design. 
The one result thus far is a new school in 
Venice, the first school of industrial de- 
sign in Italy at a university level. 

Italy, however, is worried about her 
artisans and their traditional crafts. The 
government has established an agency 
known as E.N.A.P.I. (National Agency 
for Artisans and Small Industries) to 
encourage maintenance of artistic stand- 
ards and at the same time help craftsmen 
find markets. 

Simultaneously, the craftsman as a 
popular creative artist is disappearing in 
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RENATO BASSOLI, represented here by 
boulder-like flower containers, has been a 
sculptor and potter since 1947. Born in 
Milan, he studied sculpture and painting at 
the Brera Museum. His work, which has won 
many prizes in Italy, has also won admira- 
tion in Sweden, Denmark, and France. His 
round forms are made with slabs pressed 
into two-piece plaster molds, then welded 
and fired together at stoneware tempera- 
tures. Aside from large architectural vases, 


PAOLO DE POLI is today one of Italy's 
most world-famous enamelists. His work in 
both transparent and opaque enamels on 
copper uses to the full the decorative effec- 
tiveness of daring color areas blended or 
contrasted over simple forms. A_ sensitive 
juxtaposition of the qualities of opaque and 
translucent films, with the texture and color 
of beaten metal, is the distinctive character- 
istic of his work. Aside from bowls and vases, 
here shown, he does architectural murals. 


he also makes smaller flower containers. 
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the north. In the south, young heirs to 
family craft secrets are leaving for the 
big city or obligingly turning to the pro- 
duction of tasteless “modern” objects or 
rapidly produced facsimiles of the old 
ones. Only the old men continue, and, 
since their years are limited, the concern 
has spread. 

In the galleries, such as II] Sestante and 
Danese, the crafts have been created by 
educated, design conscious men and 
women with either a fine arts or archi- 
tectural background. These  designer- 
craftsmen often turn work over to the 
artisans who remain in the north—those 


who devote their skills to the execution 
of the designs of others in small craft- 
produced series. One-of-a-kind will not 
warrant the time, a small series of a kind 
—what are called “piccolo serie” and 
“media serie’”—will. The term “in serie” 
means mass production series). 
Therefore “piccolo” and “media” mean 
small and medium production. But in the 
U.S.A. there is no term like that, at 
least not one that has the same meaning. 
In Italy the tendency is to regard the 
meaning of the word craft as only that 
activity which results in_ individual 
pieces. After that what is made by hand 


and what is made by machine is all 
blurred with the word “serie,” including 
the manufacture of an Alfa Romeo, 
which is in a large part made by hand 
(the most deluxe of which are called 


“fuori serie,” outside of series). More ' 


and more this collaboration is taking 
place between the craftsman and de- 
signer of the north, and the center for 
this is Milan. —JAN MC DEVITT 
Formerly of the Museum of Modern Art 
publicity staff and George Tanier in New 
York City, Jan McDevitt has for over ten 
years written about design and the arts. She 
has been living in Italy since last spring. 
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ARNALDO POMODORO, whose bronze 
work is shown above, was born at Marciano, 
a small town in central Italy, in 1926. Hav- 
ing studied architecture, scenography, and 
goldsmithing, he now devotes most of his 
time to sculpture and exhibits in most of the 
principal cities of Europe. The candle and/or 
flower holders above are of bronze molded 
in earth, a technique in which texture is 
produced by the bubbles and striations in 
the earth. He also designs jewelry, boxes, 
and ashtrays—often with decorations in- 
spired by fossil forms. 


RENATA BONFANTI, represented at right 
by detail of an open-weave casement cloth, 
has also received recognition for her colorful 
abstract rugs and hangings. Born at Bassano 
in 1929, where she has today established her 
own home and atelier, she studied painting 
at the Istituto d'Arte in Venice and weaving 
at the Industriskole in Oslo, Norway. She has 
been represented in the Venice Biennale and 
the Milan Triennale 


ROMANO RUI's ename! plaques and copper 
relief panels can be seen on several of the 
Italian Line ships, including the Cristoforo 
Colombo. Also a potter and a sculptor who 
works in many materials, including stone 
and wood, he is noted for his numerous 
architectural commissions 
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EUGENIO CARMI’s unique versatility is 
demonstrated on this page by (clockwise, 
from the top) a printed fabric panel with 
cotton warp and flax weft, 98 inches by 
57 inches, in colors of red, blue, green, 
yellow, gray, and brown, produced in a 
limited edition of 200 by mita of Genoa; 
a silver cigarette box with stones and cast 
relief decoration of gold: an abstract enamel 
wall plaque on the Italian Line’s Leonardo 
da Vinci; and a gray. red, and blue enamel 
on steel vase. He is, in addition, a painter 
and graphic designer. 
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- LIVIO CAMPIDOGLIO, industrial designer, 
3 ; : is represented at left by a large glass flask 
] with aluminum network facing effectively de- 
. signed both for beauty as well as protection. 
Workmanship and combination of glass and 


4 
SERGIO DELLO STROLOGO is represented 
below by vuri-colored condiment dishes on 
a revolving wood base and an acid-etched 


amber vase to which red, blue, and pale 
green pellets of glass have been fused. A 
Tuscan-Italian by birth, Dello Strologo was 


: trained as a designer-craftsman in America 

ES ' and recently returned to Italy to practice his 
profession. He has just introduced through 
Il Sestante a line of glasses, pitchers, vases, 
and other objects which combine simple 
forms with decoration of applied gobs and 
cords of contrastingly colored glass. 
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FULVIO BIANCONI contrasts the simple 
transparency of his blown glass vases and 
bowls with strong, opaque colors of reds, 
blacks, and greens. He is also a painter, illus- 
trator, cartoonist, and industrial designer. 
Born in Venice 45 years ago, he first worked 
with Venini in Murano, designing some of 
the well known bottles distributed through- 
out the world under the Venini label. 
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Left: Mosaic and tile 
murals by Pietro Cascella 
and his wife, Annamarie, 
in brilliant colors 

and rugged surfaces that 
underscore structural 
elements. Cascella, living 
in Rome, is also 

a sculptor and a potter. 


Below: Ceramic stoneware bird by the 
late Guido Gambone of Florence. 
Right: Vase by Giuseppe Civitelli of Rome. 


CITIES: 
MILIEU FOR THE MODERN 
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Decorative panel print by painter and designer Scomavino in red, blue, 


green, yellow, gray, and brown on fabric of cotton warp and flux weft, 
produced in limited edition of 200 by the textile firm MITA in Genoa. 
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Far left: Ceramic doorknob 


: 


Left (top to bottom): Ceramic 
bowl by Giuseppe Mazzotti 
of Albisola Mare, Savona; 
printed satin uphoistery fabric 
by Enrico Prampolini of Milan: 
purple, red, and clear blown 
glass flask by the late 

and great Venini of Murano. 
Below: Vase from the State 
Institute of Ceramic Art at 
Faenza near Ravenna. 
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Embroidered lace table centerpiece by Germana Cattadori of Orvieto. 


Below: 


high, by Franco Cannilla of Rome. 


12” 


ver candelabrum, 


Cast silv 
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Left: (top) Apse of 


cathedral at Monred 


in outskirts of 
Palermo, built by 
Sicilian craftsmen 
over a period of so 
50 years and 
completed in 1174, 
one of the best 
preserved Norman 
edifices that exists 
in the Mediterranear 
(bottom) shelves of 
17th century 
apothecary’s shop 
lined with faience-ty 
ceramic jars, called 
Sperlinga ware, 
recently discovered 
intact behind a 
wall in one of 
Palermo’s palaces. 
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At a crossroads in its history, Sicily is ebullient in land re- 
forms, industrialization, drastic changes in its age-old customs. 
The cities, gutted by time and war, are being turned into 
commercial cores of modern efficiency. The peasant—column 
of solitude, stolidity, and reaction, vigor and courage—is be- 
coming more and more aware that life on the arid yet civilized 
earth of Sicily is his only hope and resolutely goes about using 
all available means, governmental or other, to better his lot. 
The legal obstacles of emigration, as well as apprehension of 
the terrific effort required to divorce one from his native 
though impoverished land, has slowed down the enterprising 
peasant’s drive to turn his back on the sun-parched, avaricious 
soil of his birth. The peasant, to this writer who has visited 
more than once the dramatic land of Sicily, seems a changed 
man today. His desire to remain and fight it out against the 
elements, man-made and otherwise, is the salient aspect of 


this Sicilian change. 

In the light of this transformation in process, an investiga- 
tion of the creative handcrafts is not easy. The multiple de- 
sires of the Sicilians, in general, leave the specialist in the arts 
somewhat aghast. They are more interested in emphasizing a 
modern tenor of living than in defining a craftsman’s stance— 
creative yet static, complementary to society yet individual in 
its invention. Sicilian craftsmen want either to bridge the gap 
between the object and the public through straight commer- 
cialization or by being, as one craftsman said, “Giotto draw- 
ing the first sheep.” Thus, the paradox of the craftsman today 
in Sicily, an island culture with long if no longer strong roots 
in the crafts, has its counterpart in the situation of the crafts- 
man today in the U.S.A. The moment he proceeds toward 
the city, through the various official channels (Ente Naziona‘e 
Artigianato Piccole Industrie) that guide the artisan’s products 
to the big commercial centers of the island and mainland 
Italy, he immediately becomes aware of the necessity not of 
becoming a real craftsman, but of becoming the boss of a 
going commercial enterprise—say of ceramic perfume bottles 
on a semi-industrial basis. This approach has kept the hands, 
if not the best minds, busy in the various governmental artisan 
schools established here and there. Accent is on the teaching 


Top left: Carved and 
painted wood underaxle from 


Sicilian “carro” (cart), 


hetween 50 to 100 years old. 
Above: Popular contemporary 
puppet, 40” high, depicting 
Neero Madonna of Syracuse. 
Left: Short carved wood 
spindle from panel of Sicilian 
cart, used to fasten load 
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of semi-production rather than on the forceful, creative inven- 
tion that defines a culture. 

There are the contradictions, however, and these, as usual, 
offer the most fruitful and rewarding in Sicilian crafts—the 
fantastic, painted, embellished marzipan sweets; the cart, 
illustrating the epic of Roland on the painted panels, and its 
proud horse with spangled and feathered trappings; the thirst- 
quenching acquarolo (water boy) and his decorated stand 
painted with stars and dolls of yellow, red, and white. All this 
shows the strident desire of the Sicilian to allow color, form, 
and pageantry to enter his everyday living. 

The story of Sicily’s ceramics is the story of western Europe 
itself. For almost a thousand years it is impossible to ascer- 
tain (from the fourth or fifth centuries to the sixteenth cen- 
tury) the mark of a Sicilian ceramist on his ware. Hegemony 
meant products sold to the vanquished, and so the Romans, 
the Arabs, the Spaniards, in succession, imposed their ceramics 
upon the Sicilians, cutting them out of the market with iron- 
like protective measures. The distance that separates the 
Sicilian from his magnificent art objects of the Sicula period 
is the same that separates the modern Greek from the time 
of the first kings of ancient Greece. And even though the great 
ingenuity of the successive conquerors of Sicily has left lasting 
landmarks, only the rude power of the conscript Sicilian 
mosaicist or stonecutter continued to show power of survival. 
Astounding in beauty, only one example—the Norman-Gothic 


cathedral at Monreale—is more than sufficient to stress this 
continuity of creative power. 

The faience-like character of modern Sicilian ceramics is 
the result of this decline in Sicilian history. The first “modern” 
ceramics in Sicily bearing marks of the artisan have inscribed 
dates of not earlier than the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Kilns were established by local baronets under man- 


date from the Bourbon administration. This feudal business 
enterprise paid craftsmen to turn out imitations of mainland 
Italian and French objects. With his own characteristic, 
vigorous thrust, the Sicilian peasant-craftsman transformed 
the import and made it his own. Sicilian pottery has a direct 
sculptural sense and a love for strong, basic colors. This vigor, 
however, does not change basically the classical design of the 
faience vase. Whatever change takes place is noted in the 
crudity yet force of the modeling and in the intricate story- 
telling paintings of scenes of the saints. The vase, however, 
appears to be insufficient to hold the artisan’s interest; it 
tends to become an apse or a church wall rather than a dis- 
ciplined, well turned object. The artisan today appears to want 
to take over where tradition is hampering him, and this mar- 
riage of conflicting, expressive needs strikes the observer of 
Sicilian pottery—disdain for the past, yet continuity. 

In contrast to the traditional approach, there is the “mod- 
ernistic” school of thought. And it is here that the same vanity 
that prompted the Sicilian baronets five hundred years ago to 
embark on the French or faience commercial venture has 
thrust itself on the ceramic decorations of “modern” bars and 
cafés throughout the peninsula. This tendency is one that 
makes Picasso as conmmonplace as your salt shaker and cubism 
a kind of Egyptian gardens. There are exceptions. The artisan 
school at Grammichele, directed by Libertini, has a nucleus 
of young artisans genuinely searching for new expression 
that will engage and satisfy the formidable technical know|- 
edge of Sicilian craftsmen. For example, with the collabora- 
tion of local peasant-ceramists and the village blacksmith, 
Libertini and his students created a couple of welded steel 
abstractions which stand proudly in the public square—a 
tribute to the local Esso dealer—as monuments of their 
faith in renewal. 


Above: Group of contemporary terra-cotta ceramics with bottle-green glaze 


by craftsmen of Collesano, one of the pottery centers of Sicily. 


Opposite page: (top) Contemporary terra-cotta oil lamp from Caltagirone; 
(bottom left) contemporary unglazed terra-cotta water jug; (bottom right) Secula 
amphora, dated about 750 B.C., with red earth color design on natural terra cotta. 
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The difference between the artisan school at Grammichele 
and others—say Caltagirone, for examp.e—lies in the size 
and depth of the venture. Caltagirone has had a ceramics 
school for more than ha!f a century. It is the follow-up of a 
local tradition that goes back to the sixteenth century when 
its vivacious ceramics market supplied objects, jars, vases 
to the entire island. Its contemporary work is accomplished 
and, though traditional and lacking in original thought, con- 
stitutes the most important artisan school on the island. Al- 
though the local government of Sicily has shown its main edu- 
cational interest in Caltagirone, it has unfortunately shown 
little insight into the cultural and actual problems of develop- 
ing the personality of the artisan, and the school is already in 
itself a chain store smacking of obstinate repetition, ruled by 
merchandising and profit values, to the detriment, naturally, 
of whatever creative qualities may exist within its austere 
walls. With this commercial approach to society, the school 
has prepared the artisan for an overcautious life of cultural 
servility. A Sicilian death of the traveling salesman. 

The more rich areas of Sicilian crafts are still to be found, 
however, in the popular strata of the folklore—in, namely, 
the religious holidays and the undying craze for the chivalrous 
representation of the stories of Orlando Furioso and his 
courageous fight against the infidels. These manifestations of 
the crafts are to be seen mainly in the Sicilian cart, which 
still shows a vigor and desire for survival. Woodcutting, paint- 
ing, and ironwork find almost entirely their ultimate expres- 


Sugar dolls made for All Saints Day 
representing mythological, legendary, 
and romantic characters. sion in the famous carro. True, the little motor truck is rapid- 


ly gaining on the horse cart, but at least one example seen was 
a truck painted in the gay, festive colors and designs of a tradi- 
tional cart—a surprising object, indeed, and showing a con- 
tinuity of decorative desire, notwithstanding industrialization 
and mechanization. The same decorative desire was seen in 
the painting of a peasant’s motorcycle. But these may be 
the succumbing relics of a fervid tradition. 

To the peasant, however, the horse is probably as eternal 
as the earth and the sky, so still in great numbers he re- 
turns to the fabbro and the cart maker to have a carved axle 
or sideboard replaced or to make a new cart, just like the old 
one, but with possibly a new narration, even contemporary, 
depicted on the panels. The little wrought-iron work that one 
sees in Sicily is found exclusively in these carts and is of 
notable quality, though simple in technique. On the cart, how- 
ever, paint embellishes its totality, and even the wrought-iron 
underaxles are painted with gaiety. The price of a good cart, 
though, around five hundred dollars, is bringing the peasant to 
consider seriously other means of transportation—or even the 


Above: Hammered iron 
decoration on axle 

of Sicilian cart 

Left: Wire bird cage 


from Palermo. elimination of the traditional artisanship that once created a 
Below: Painted sideboard holiday for the proud possessor of a carro. 
of Sicilian cart By contrast, the painted sugar dolls made for All Saints 


depicting episode in 


Day are within reach of the sweet-toothed Sicilian, and 
story of Orlando Furioso 


some veritable art objects are to be seen in this strangely 
pagan craft. Bold ir subject matter, these dolls are more like 
burlesque queens. Here the Sicilian has his most contemporary 
and biting revenge for self-expression, culminating in the 
ritualistic engorging of the admired object itself. 

The puppet makers are the more noble cousins of these 
furious cook-craftsmen, and although steadily losing ground 
to other forms of entertainment the puppeteers still hold 
sway in the more popular sections of Palermo. The modern 
puppets are very spiritoso and enter into the picture some- 
what as Lenci dolls of today. But the old puppeteer of the 
Furioso stories still reigns supreme over the popular im- 
agination, and the beauty of his famous knights—Orlando, 
Ruggero, and Charlemagne—still unsurpassed in splendor, 
recalls the Sicilian to his chivalrous duty as a noble 
spirit. The stories are told in serial form, and the public 
knows its star puppets as well as Clark Gable or Marilyn 
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Monroe, acclaims them, and asks for encores. The puppets, 
weighing as much as 60 pounds and standing over a meter 
high, are crude in their movements but maintain a quality 
and dignity in their show performance that is unsurpassed 
anywhere puppets survive today for an enlightened public. 
The armor of these puppet-knights is handed down through 
the generations and is a glowing array of nickel, copper, and 
feathers. The heads of the older puppets are of painted wood 
and are perfect for the hard-hitting jousts that take place at 
least a few times each evening between cavaliers and Saracens. 

This spectacle seems to keep alive the aggressive popular 
spirit of the Palermitano, and though modernization is seem- 
ingly out of the question, this craft provides an authentic 
outlet for the people who may even see in the bandit Giu- 
liano something of their love for a peculiarly Sicilian revenge 
on stagnation and sweat—a Don Quixote, if you wish, cap- 
able of vast desires for breaking out of the ordinary. 

The extended hand of the artisan toward any possible niche 
or crag on which to hold, to keep from tumbling into the 
abyss of unemployment and consequent suffering, has con- 
stantly pursued the crafts in Sicily. In this sense one must 
truthfully say that the governmental interest, however cur- 
tailed it may be at present and whatever its limitations, has 
proved fully justified. Religious institutions continue other 
facets of Sicilian crafts and, especially in the field of weaving 
and knitting, use their organizations to the fullest extent. Young 
girls line up at the looms and worktables with the despera- 
tion of brides-to-be working at their dowries, and the resultant 
effort is of s!avish and monotonous beauty tradition. This 
happens at the convent of Isnello, near Palermo. 

The rugs woven at Erice have more life, however. Various 
groups there, including some layman organizations—i.e. In- 
stituto Cooperativa Artigianato Popolare, a local cooperative 
specializing in rather crude rag carpets—and other religious 
“schoo's,” work together almost indiscriminately, all using the 
same primitive geometric motifs. Some of the richer families 
in Trapani commission carpets, and, at least in the case of one 
group working at Erice, Leger-like carpets were commissioned 
in raw wool. These examples were well woven and the color 
schemes showed a dedication to the craft that would merit 
greater efforts in this direction. However, current schools for 
weaving indicate an increasing disinterest in the finer woven 
wool rugs and hangings, possibly because of the economic 
situation and the lack of a well directed working body. 

But the transformative process has only begun, and the 
observer finds good reason, by virtue of Sicily’s astounding 
past and ever present vigor, to think the craftsman and the 
public will again demand hand-touched objects that convey 
the spirit of freedom rather than the “almost reformatory™ 
of faience motifs or arte modernistica that cue up on the 
governmental school racks. The culprit in this case, of course, 
is not only the master but also the slave. Lack of incentive, 
unemployment, and self-hatred for being displaced in history 
make the young Sicilian artisan the breaker of his own pots. 
Pride in one’s earthenware means, first, love for one’s own 
soil—such as can be seen in the early Sicula pottery and clay 
ware. But the centuries have filled the quartara jug to the 
brim with disappointments and tragedy, and only the noise 
of its cracking wide open are music to the plastics-inclined 
Sicilian.—STEPHANIF TATARSKY AND SALVATORE SCARPITTA 
[On her recent trip to Sicily, Stephanie Tatarsky received valuable 
assistance from Girolamo Manetti-Cusa, architect, Professor Bene- 
detto De Lisi, sculptor, and §. F. Flaccovio, editor, in research for 
the article —Ed.} 


Stephanie Tatarsky is a painter and a writer working in New York 
City. Salvatore Scarpitta, also of New York City, is a painter who 
has spent a number of years in Italy. 


Puppets, 50 to 100 years old, hanging on 
rack outside Pitré Museum in Palermo. oa 


Above: Detail of rug by 
weavers of Erice. 

Left: Welded iron and ceramic 
statue in public square 

at Grammichele. 


Above: Bow of modern fishing 
boat with painted “Eve of God” 
and seahorse decoration. 

Left: Contemporary copy of 
historical puppet. 

Below: Contemporary faience-style 
flower pot, head of Norman 
queen, on balcony railing 

of ceramics school at Caltagirone. 
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THE FACE OF CRAFTS IS EVERYWHERE 


Production of the incomparable Venetian elass 
Italy's most active export trade, takes place on thi 
island of Murano at its many fine factories 

which include the famed Venini, Seeuso, Poli, 
Barbini, Barovier, and Toso. Here the age 

old apprenticeship svstem is still the practice; voune 
apprentices do all preparatory work and assist 
masier crajisman in the final forming of the vessel 


Top to bottom: In Naples, a future 
cameo craftsman begins 

the learning process by watching. 
in Palermo, a voung jeweler 

brings her work to the market place 
in Venice, beadwork 


Traditional women’s 
crafts are produced 
directly from the home. 
Top to bottom: 
in Florence, lacemaking, 


in Assisi, embroidery; 
in Sardinia, basketry. 
Cart makers of Sicily still build new . 
carts and repair existing ones with ve 


help of school boys. The younger men are 
husy with more modern occupations. 
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potter, most popular of Italian 
¥tsmen, is appreciated by his own home 
rket. He turns out both wares for use 
' “art” pottery. The average Italian 
pily takes pride in owning good pottery 
' is willing to pay high prices for it. 


To watch a foundry artisan today is 
to marvel at his sure knowledge and 
unfailing instinct born of Italy's 3000 
year tradition of lost wax bronze 
casting. Photos below and right were 
taken at Fonderia Fili. Nicci in Rome. 
Below (top to bottom): Sculptors David 
Slivka (right) of U.S.A. and Mirko 
(center) of Rome discuss wax formulas 
with foundry owner Nicci; mold makers 
prepare glue molds of original wax 
sculpture as safeguard against loss of 
original during casting process; master 
craftsman Ottello studies wax sculpture 
to determine where to place network of 
gates and vents for pouring bronze melt. 


Top to bottom: Nicci applies investment 
mold over gated and vented sculpture; 
foundry man builds wall of plastic 
Silicate investment mold around 

wax piece which will melt out leaving 
negative form for molten bronze to fill; 
after the bronze has been poured and 
casting cooled and hardened, investment 
mold is broken away and gates and 
vents cut off; foundry craftsman and 
apprentice pause for a photograph. 
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VANISHING ART 
OF THE FOLK 


Carved wood spindles 


Top: Gold earrings from Lazio 
from Calabria. 


Above: 19th century molded glass candleholder 
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BOOKS 


The following books on Italian crafts, art, and architecture—in- 
cluding a few exceptionally beautiful volumes on the cities and 
provinces of Italy—may be valuable additions to the reader's 
library. Books published abroad can be obtained from George Wit- 
tenborn and Company, 1018 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ARTE FUNERARIA D'oGGi, R. Aloi, distributed by Marcello Maestro, | 


New York 

ARTE POPOLARE ITALIANA, Paolo Toschi, Carlo Bestetti, Rome 

CAGLIARI NELLE SUE STAMPE, Luigi Piloni, Editrice Sarda, Cagliari 

CAPOLAVORI DELL’OREFICERIA ITALIANA, Filippo Rossi, Electa Edi- 
trice, Milan; published in English as ITALIAN JEWELED ARTS, 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., New York 

FIVE CENTURIES OF [TALIAN MAJOLICA, Giuseppe Liverani, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 

FONTANA, G. Giani, distributed by Marceiio Maestro, New York 

FORME NUOVE IN ITALIA, edited by La Triennale di Milano and 
Compagnia Nazionale Artigiana, Carlo Bestetti, Rome 

iL CARRETTO, Salvatore Lo Presti, S. F. Flaccovio, Palermo 

iL VETRO Di MURANO, A. Gasparetto, distributed by Marcello 
Maestro, New York 

ITALIAN MAJOLICA, Peter Nevill, Spring Books, London 

ITALIAN PORCELAIN, Arthur Lane, Faber and Faber, London 

ITALIAN STAINED GLASS, G. Marchini, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., New 
York 

ITALIAN VILLAS AND PALACES, Georgina Masson, Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc., New York 

ITALY BUILDs, G. E. Kidder Smith, Reinhold Publishing Co., New 
York 

JEWELRY AND AMBER OF ITALY, Rodolfo Siviero, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York 

LA CERAMICA IN ITALIA, Hugo Blattler, Aristide Palombi Editore, 
Rome 

LA PORCELLANA DI CAPODIMONTE, Elena Romano, distributed by 
Marcello Maestro, New York 

LE FONTANE DI ROME, Cesare D'Onofrio, Staderini Editore, Rome 

LITALIE ET SES MERVIELLES, Jacqueline Bernard, Librairie Hach- 
ette, Paris 

MICHELANGELO, Ludwig Goldscheider, 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., New York 

MOSAICS OF ST. MARK’S, Ferdinando Forlati and Pietro Toesca, 
New York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Connecticut 

OLD VENETIAN GLASS, Karel Hettes, Spring Books, London 

PIER LUIGI NERVI, Ada Louise Huxtable, George Braziller, Inc., 
New York 

RAVENNA MOSAICS, Giuseppe Bovini, New York Graphic Society, 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

ROMANESQUE ART IN !TALY, Hans Decker, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
New York 

SEA AND SARDINIA, D. H. Lawrence, Doubleday and Co., Inc., New 
York 

SMALTI Dt DE POLI, Gio Ponti, Edizioni Daria Guarnat: Milan 

TESSUTI D'ARTE ITALIANI, Antonino Santangelo, Electa Editrice, 
Milan 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ITALY, J. W. Franklin, B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 
London 


Phaidon, distributed by 


THE GOLD GLASS COLLECTION OF THE VATICAN LIBRARY, Charles | 


Rufus, distributed by Marcello Maestro, New York 
THE MOSAICS OF MONREALE, Ernst Kitzinger, S. F. Flaccovio, Rome 
THE STONES OF FLORENCE, Mary McCarthy, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., New York 
THE VATICAN, Jerome Carcopino, Harry N. Abrams, Inc.. New York 
VENICE OBSERVED, Mary McCarthy, Reynal and Co., New York 


CRAFT HORIZONS check list: 

ITALIAN CERAMICS AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE, Joan Jockwig Pearson, 
July/August 1956 

JAPAN, FINLAND, ITALY, Rose Slivka, July/August 1956 

MELI, Joseph Pugliese, November/December 1958 

RAVENNA’S MODERN MOSAICS, Professor Giuseppe Bovini. January/ 
February 1960 

SALVATORE FIUME’S COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE, Marilyn Silverstone, 
July/August 1958 

VENETIAN GLASS, Bard Clow, July/August 1956 


Opposite page: Detail from mosaic in Ravenna’s Sant’ Apollinare, 
San Vitale, completed in the 6th century. 


Jewelry Jeachersa 
Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Ps Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. 
Pay only for what you keep. 
Expert and ished, these beoutiful 
bracelets, pendants, ear- 
, ete. Students will gain experience in evaluct- 
ing precious stone these 
com of TOPAL, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETc. 
50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


SMELTING & REF 
1710°Jackson St. 
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CRAFTOOLS 


A Complete Source 
for Your 


BOOKBINDING 


REQUIREMENTS 


TOOLS « EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS basic elements needed in bookbinding. 
ccommodates a 15” book. Designed by 


Send for FREE aid world craftsmen, the outfit, contains: 
BOOKBINDING MATERIALS | "5 Sitcning Frame 4. 


press stand with bolts for attaching 


CRAFTOOL BOOKMASTER 
BOOKBINDING OUTFIT 
This basic hardwood unit includes the 


CATALOG table 
50 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. | No. 1389-8 57 
New York 13 Sold on 10-Day Money Bock Guarantee 


AQUAMARINE—AMETHYST—CITRINE 


AQUAMARINE—Faceted—round, good medium blue color 
—lively, well cut stones. 6mm—$4.00, 7mm 00, 00 
9mm—$11.00, 10mm—$14 ea. 

UE PEARLS—White to pink cultured pearis—% 
drilled beautiful high luster—well worth these prices. 


... 8mm—$2.00, 8'¢mm—$2.50, 50 ea. 
% PEARLS—5mm white to pink cultured pearls—undrilled. 
BLACK STAR SAPPHIRES—Beatiful well cut round gems 
Low, low price, ...... 5 to 6mm—$2.50 ea. 3 to 34gmm-—$1.10 ea. 
AMETHYST—Faceted octagons—approx. 11 x9mm—tlilac 
CITRINE—Faceted octagons—approx. 11 x 9mm—golden 
color—priced at only .. 2.00 ea, 
CARVED SCARABS—Well cut 14 x 12mm, high dome ovals 
in amethyst, golden tigereye, bloodstone, black obsi- 
dian. carnelian, blue or green onyx. At 
CORAL BEADS—4\% to 5mm, with hole drilled thru. Good 


ASK FOR OUR FREE—“CATALOG FOR THE JEWELRY CRAFT” 
SCHOOLS—ASK FOR OUR APPROVAL SELECTIONS. 


ASTRO LAPIDARY COMPANY Gr 7.6985 
611 Broadway, New York 12,N. Y. Open Mon.-Fri. 11 to 6, Sat. 10 to 6 
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MARASZ-CHOY february 17-March 

On entering the retrospective exhibition of 
the works of potter Katharine Choy and 
embroiderer Mariska Karasz, at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts in New York 
City, the first sight is a large stoneware 
pot from which a young tree spreads its 
branches toward an embroidered hanging 
whose subject. though titled otherwise, is 
also distinctly tree-like. Intentional or not, 
this suggestion of a meeting brings the work 
of these artists thereafter into a harmonious, 
handsome show of volume and line that is 
visually satisfying. 

Mariska Karasz’s was a concentrated, 
intense interest in texture and color. Every 
conceivable yarn is in evidence, including 
a few surprises like clothesline, “Fossils,” 
packing twine, “Ropes on Red,” and weaver's 
warp ends, “Black Linen and Lead.” A large 
hanging entitled “Transcendence” is a veri- 
table dictionary of yarn types. In her work 
the needle’s movement fixed the yarn in 
“stitches” which lost the traditional mean- 
ing of the word. Sometimes they are so 
large as to seem magnified, and again they 
secretly support a resisting fiber which de- 
mands its own path. There is a patience in 
this work that devalues time in the Eastern 
sense, and can only be explained by love 
This love communicates and is not accidental. 

Katharine Choy's ceramics show a start- 
ling transition in a relatively short, concen- 
trated ten year period. Though her interest 
in form followed logical development, the 
surface of her pots went through drastic 
transformations. From the early, rather dry, 
geometrically decorated blue and white 
pieces to the last lavishly calligraphic earth 
tones, there is tremendous distance and ac 
complishment. The earlier pieces suggest 
forms clad in ordered robes, but the later 
ones expose the flesh. Often the surface is 
gently textured with subtle scratches or 
lightly stamped with smal) molds, but it 
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is always tactually tempting. Her colors pass 
through thoroughly competent celadons and 
reduction reds, but the feeling persists that 
her personality emerges fully with the bud- 
ding pot forms in vases and planters which 
invite contents. The palette of rich, freely 
painted reds, blacks, browns, greens. and 
ochres reach a clarity not common in stone- 
ware. These glazes, quite personal, cling to 
the surface and become fused with it. They 
rarely cover the entire body, much as a 
painter sometimes exposes parts of the bare 
canvas. There is, in fact, in the bulging, 
tall pieces a definite feeling of paintings in 
the round as the brush leaves its fresh mark 
of pattern and texture. 

That both these women left us at the 
peak of their creative output is indeed a 
loss, but they bequeathed a body of work 
and ideas whose germination will see flower 
in the many with whom they had contact. 

—OPPI UNTRACHT 


BOOKBINDING January 20-February 10 
Examples of contemporary bookbinding in 
which traditional concepts are retained as 
well as some surprises introduced in the use 
of new materials and shapes were shown 
in the Little Gallery of the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts, New York City. under 
the title “Bookbinding: A Medieval Craft 
in the 20th Century.” 

Some 38 bindings by 28 artists were on 
view, among which the innovations of 
Mary Reynolds (see CRAFT HORIZONS, Janu- 
ary/February 1961) were particularly nota- 
ble. By the somewhat surrealist devices of 
attaching a thermometer to the end of a 
book entitled Un rude hiver and the use of 
“U" shaped covers for Ubu roi, she intro- 
duced a new concept to the bookbinder—a 
concept which allows the cover to serve not 
only for the protection of a book's pages 
but to serve also as a symbol of its content. 

Pei-fen Chin and Polly Lada-Mocarski 


Embroidered wall hanging (above) hy Mariska Karasz, 
21” x 21”, and group of stoneware pots (left) 

hy Katharine Choy, in retrospective exhibition at 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York City. 


use motifs which unite rather than sepa 
rate front from back cover; however, pe 
haps because it is still the most practical. 
the traditional front-back-end division of 
the book is popularly maintained. Working 
within this discipline, Gerhardt Gerlach 
employs juxtaposed colors effectively in the 
binding of a book about Miro, Margaret 
Lahey and Suzanne Schrag decorate their 
covers with simple linear patterns, and a 
lively arrangement of letters of the alphabet 
on the cover of “Caligrammes” gives a hint 
of the fanciful character of the work of 
Florence Walter. All of the books in the ex- 
hibition revealed a high level of craftsman- 
ship, both in binding and selection and de- 
sign of end papers. 

Most of the books displayed were bound 
by members of The Guild of Book Work- 
ers, an organization which represents the 
crafts of binders, restorers, illvminators, and 
decorated paper-makers. —ALICE ADAMS 


DIRECTORS’ CHOICE January !|4-February 
An exhibition with a fresh idea was “Direc- 
tors’ Choice,” at the Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art, Philadelphia (Pa.), where 
28 distinguished artists and designers were 
honored by dean Emanuel Benson and 
eleven department directors for “significant. 
creative contributions to their profession.” 
Examples of work by each artist were shown, 
including pieces by sculptor-ceramists Erwin 
Hauer and John Mason, weavers Lenore 
Tawney and Ed Rossbach. 

Erwin Hauer, who is presently in Mexico 
on a Fulbright grant, uses his sculpture and 
design training to create unique cast con- 
crete walls which, according to William 
Parry, director of the College’s Dimensional 
Design department, “have lift and grace and 
fluid lines of force that make rich play with 
space and light.” Pomona College's John 
Mason (see CRAFT HORIZONS, May/June 
1960) was represented by his large-scale 
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ceramic sculpture and reliefs, both of which 
present a vigorous challenge to ceramic 
clichés. Modeled, kneaded, caressed, his 
giant forms have a raw power—somewhat 
like 20th century Stonehenge memorials. 
The two weavers have their own kind of 
courage. New York's Lenore Tawney works 
with single weave, understated color, and 
austere design toward poetic images inspired 
by seaweed, clouds, birds. Ed Rossbach, now 
on the staff of the University of California 
in Berkeley, uses bold color and geometric 
designs in his silk, linen, and wool fabrics 
with the insights of a painter. About his 
work Jack Lenor Larsen, director of the 
College's Fabric Design department, has 
stated: “Unlike Lenore Tawney, who moves 
within the unlimiting confines of a personal 
style . . . Ed Rossbach tackles many as- 
pects of weaving . . . in a boundless, unchar- 
tered, non-commercial area His work 
has the unadorned conviction, the intense 
unity of an axe, a pyramid, an Apache 
basket . . . Usually there is in his weaving 
a meaningful secret, a structural innuendo 
that makes it art.” —GERTRUDE BENSON 


IMPERIAL EXPOSITION January /7-27 
A collection of the enamel arts, selected and 
arranged by the ACC, was exhibited to- 
gether with 1961 Chrysler Imperial auto- 
mobiles in the Salon of the Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. Idea behind the show, 
according to Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, chair- 
man of the board of the ACC, was “to bring 
about a greater understanding of craftsman- 
ship and its practical relationship to Ameri- 
can industry.” Although the connection 
between an exquisite Japanese plique-a-jour 
bowl and the Le Baron cloisonné enamel 
medallions that adorn the line of Imperials 
seemed strained, the show was, on the whole, 
interesting and effective. 

Seventy examples of French, Austrian, 


English, Japanese, Russian, and American 
enamels were exhibited, ranging from 16th 
century French painted enamel plaques to 
inventive abstract encrusted enamel on cop- 
per “compositions” by contemporary crafts- 
man Dorothy Sturm. There was a _ hair 
ornament by Margaret Craver, 19th century 
Russian cloisonné spoons, a free-standing 
mobile sculpture by Earl Pardon. The con- 
temporary pieces varied in their level of 
creative imagination, but the craftsmanship 
was uniformly excellent. —GLORIA FINN 


NEW YORK ANNUAL January 27-February 17 
The third Annual of the Artist-Craftsmen of 
New York, confidently forecast as “Current 
Craft Perspectives,” was assembled with a 
score of artists in New York and adjoining 
states unexpectedly blizzard-bound. If not 
the ambitious survey planned, the skillful 
display at Cooper Union Museum of the 
work of 118 members was remarkable for 
its excellence—the best show so far. 

Screening the over 300 submissions was 
a jury composed of two craftsmen in each 
category voting with a distinguished non- 
member. Jewelry and metals, as well as 
sculpture, were judged with the noted sculp- 
tor Lu Duble; Elizabeth Holmquist of Bon- 
niers acted on both the ceramics and the 
enamels and glass juries; and Calvin Hatha- 
way, director of Cooper Union Museum, 
replaced a weather-delayed expert on tex- 
tiles and needlework. From their 230 selec- 
tions, six pieces were singled out by a com- 
mittee from the Artist-Craftsmen’s governing 
board to receive Awards of Merit for out- 
standing craftsmanship. 

A magnificent and proportionately large 
collection of almost 50 items of jewelry was 
often breathtaking in splendor and skill, with 
the elegant fluidity of many pieces reflecting 
Art Nouveau influence. A mat gold ring of 
two curling leaves won the award for new- 
comer James Schwabe. Examples of an in- 
creased use of gold were Adda Husted- 
Anderson's collar of tiny rectangles centered 
with aquamarines alternating with squares 
set with diamonds; Irena Brynner’s baroque 
bracelet bearing ovals of rutilated quartz, 
Ted Lowy’s diamond-set trifoliate pin. In- 
triguing necklaces included Irene Stuchell’s 
“question mark” of silver with a garnet, 
Maxwell Chayatt’s detachable tigereye drop 
enclosed by a horseshoe shape on silver 
links, Kuniyohi Okanobori’s dainty clay 
triangles glazed in olive, aqua, or white. 
The skill of silversmith Hans Prehn gained 


Left: White ceramic stoneware sculpture by John Mason, 
542" high, in “Directors’ Choice” exhibition. 


the metals award for his plain rectangular 
box. Strong competitors were Kurt Matz- 
dorf’s candleholders borne on four crescents, 
Muriel Turoff’s finely detailed spice box, 
Herman Roth's inviting relish dish and 
condiment spoon. 

A refreshing variety of materials marked 
the 30 sculptures, with the award going to a 
rectangular framework of welded nails dec- 
orated with metal leaf and color by jeweler 
William Bowie. 

Among the ceramic sculptures were Mar- 
got Kempe’s dark star-crowned supplicant, 
Sophia and John Fenton's Haniwa-styled 
“Group,” Suzanne Pushman’s tranquil “Ram.” 

A frieze of glass fragments fused with 
enamels on Kaye Denning’s panel secured 
the award from a field of 39 radiant enamel! 
and glass entries. Prominent among these 
were Ray Coleman's brilliant “Abstract” 
panel, Elaine Kazan’s cut-outs of “Magi” 
set against weathered wood, Oppi Untracht’s 
brass rimmed bow! in luminous colors. 

Glass included an intricate divider of 
small fused panels by Dorothy Larson, a 
mosaic by Mariette Bevington, Maurice 
Heaton’s laminated ashtrays. 

Modest in size and with many fine potters 
missing, the ceramic section of 67 pots and 
plaques was a generally conventional array 
of attractively glazed familiar forms showing 
more skill than expression. Despite potters 
of quality, much of this collection implied 
a cautious submission of the acceptably 
reminiscent and was hardly a true sample of 
either personal or local vitality. An individ- 
ual approach was seen in a round table of 
earth-toned tiles by Lewis Krevolin and Eliz- 
abeth Constantine, Kenneth Green’s “White 
Flower Arranger” box topped by huddled 
mushroom spouts, a hunting mosaic, “Dream,” 
by Alexandra Kasuba. Notable effects among 
the many bowls were the autumnal shading 
of an orange glaze by Marjorie Walzer, 
Esther Perry's dramatic flowing of black on 
oxblood glaze, Doris Klein's adroit drib- 
blings of turquoise glaze on scored brown 
clay. 

The textile award went to one of Kate 
Auerbach’s ethereal entanglements of myriad 
strands in cloud-like drifts of color. Among 
the 26 competing entries were a lush rug in 
glowing hues by Edward Chandless, “rya™ 
rugs by Elaine Bohm balancing vivid and 
smoky tones in bold geometric motifs, a 
blind in white and natural textures of bam- 
boo, jute, rayon ribbon, and lucite by Kjeld 
Juul-Hansen. —DIDO SMITH 


Below: Fused glass and enamel on copper panel by Kaye Denning, 


Award of Merit winner in New York Artist-Craftsmen show. 
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A.D. Apine. Tee, 
is the pioneer in 
developing the only 
successful positive 
control system used 
on periodic kilns 
today 

A.D. kilns 
ore designed for 
controlled oxidation 
or reduction firing 
— temperatures to 
cone 14 (2500°F). 
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EXHIBITIONS 


WOO-JONES Junmury 5-10 
Two American potters, Marie Woo and Jan 
Jones, both from Michigan, recently partici- 


| pated in a six-woman international exhibi- 


tion of ceramics in Tokyo at the Mitsukoshi 
Department Store. Department stores play 
a major role in arranging contemporary art 
exhibitions in Japan, and this was the first 
time that Mitsukoshi, Tokyo's largest, had 
presented a show of pottery by foreigners. 
The exhibition was greeted with enthusiasm 
by press and visitors alike. 

Marie Woo's contributions were from 
work done with Toyo Kaneshige at Bizen 
and Koichi Tamura at Sano, Tochigi. Jan 


| Jones’ pots were from work completed in 


Kyoto under the tutelage of the Mingei 
potters Takeichi Kawai and Tsunezo Arao. 
The other ceramists represented were Gra- 
ziella Diaz de Leon of Mexico, Cecily Gib- 
son of Australia, Helen Sadur of South 


| Africa, and Kyo Tsuji of Japan. 


JOUN GLICK January 25-February !13 
Soft, dark tonalities dominated the exhibi- 
tion of pottery by John Glick at the Artist 
Market in Detroit (Mich.). Some 68 pieces 
were shown—small bowls, tea sets, casse- 
roles, covered jars, large platters, vases— 
all embodying the subtle variations in color 
and texture characteristic of this young ar- 
tist’s work. 

In his stoneware vases Glick has arrived 
at a new shape. Using large, simple forms, 
he has incorporated a cubist sense of trans- 
parency by cutting away sections of the 
outer form to expose interior planes and 
cones. In his new casseroles he has eliminated 
handles but not their function, shaping the 
base to allow hands to grasp the lower sur- 
face while the pot is at rest. Several of his 
tea sets use an incised design to make their 
forms more vibrant. The natural thinning 
of the black overglaze exposes a brown 
underglaze at the edges of the cut design 


| which complements and enriches the inven- 


tiveness of the pieces. —ROBERT BRONER 


WINIFRED HOLT January //-February 5 
An exhibition of stoneware pots and foun- 
tains by Winifred Holt was held at the 


| Albany Institute of History and Art, Albany 
| (N. Y.). Work shown was completed dur- 
| ing the last two years by the Delmar (N. Y.) 


ceramist, and included four fountains for 
indoor use equipped with recirculating 
pumps. Two were humorous and playful, 
while the other two were more seriously 
sculpturesque. Of the latter, one derives its 
form from an ancient stone circular stair- 
way, the other, from bursting seed pods. 


ART ROTHENBERG January 3-13 
A one-man show of 24 ceramic tile paint- 
ings by Art Rothenberg was held at the 
Walt Whitman Gallery of Hofstra College, 
Long Island (N. Y.). According to the cat- 
alogue, “His ceramic paintings are worked 
on bisque tiles with underglaze ceramic 
colors that achieve their ultimate richness 
when glazed with clear majolica and fired 
in a kiln. . . . Since the materials employed 
are highly absorbent, the first application of 
color cannot be later revised. There is, 
therefore, a certain finality in the ceramic 
artist's approach to his subject matter.” 


Let NATURE 
Be Your Guide 


...or Create Your Own 
Distinctive Design! 


Sterling Silver earrings cast from natura! shel! 


Cast fine jewelry, Objets D’art right from na- 
ture, using sea shells, flowers, seed-pods, in- 
sects, etc. — of make your own creative 
patterns. Achieve that certain “Creative Dis- 
tinction” using the ancient “ Lost Wax" pro- 
cess. Whether you use Nature’s models or 
create your own special designs, Saunders 
waxes, investment and other supplies and 
equipment can give you castings of unsur- 
passed finish, faithfulness and beauty. 
INustrated Catalog 61 describes equipment and 
supplies for casting, including detailed outline 
of the process. Send $1.00 for catalog — to 
be applied to your first order. 


Alexander Saunders 


& CO., INC. 
95 Bedford Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 


Just Published 
Step-by-step guidance for the art- 
ist from skeletal considerations 
through perspective and color. 
Over 70 full pages of line cuts and 
many half-tone drawings. 
“Impressive ... useful as a system- 
atic training for students of 
contemporary design, applicable to 
creative arid to commercial pur- 
poses.” — RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER. 
$7.50 


a4 The Art of THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 


How to Create Space Figures 


“One of the most original ap- 
proaches to the study of design.” 
— CLARENCE P. HORNUNG, author 
of Handbook of Designs and De- 
vices. Illustrated. $8.50 


At your bookstore or from 
DEPT. 32, HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Ceramic vases in brown and terra-cotta colors, 24” high, by William Daley 
in one-man show at Pace Gallery, Boston (Mass.), December 5-31. 


THREE CRAFTSMEN January 5-2! 

An exhibition of work by faculty members 
of Pennsylvania State University entitled 
“3 Craftsmen” was presented in the gallery 
on the University Park campus. Kenneth 
Beittel and Edward Mattil, both of the De- 
partment of Art Education, exhibited stone- 
ware pottery and hooked rugs, respectively, 
while David Van Dommelen, of the Depart- 
ment of Home Art, exhibited wall hangings. 
Beittel’s stoneware takes the shape of forms 
from nature into which a gentle humor is 
injected at times. Mattil, head of his depart- 
ment, showed utilitarian rugs in sparkling 
colors and arresting compositions. Van Dom- 
melen’s wall hangings, employing the tech- 
niques of both stitchery and sewing machine 
appliqué, give the impression of being “paint- 
ings” in yarns and fabrics. 


CLEVELAND SHOW January /5-February 4 
The Annual Faculty Show of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Art (Ohio) this year dis- 
played the most superlative crafts in its his- 
tory, led off by the intriguing work of 
jeweler John Paul Miller. Inspired by animal 
forms, Miller uses his secret process of gold 
granulation—applying minute granules to 
surfaces—to achieve his stunning designs. 
His outstanding piece was a gold bat—pin 
or pendant—the body formed of tissue-thin 
layers of gold foil to achieve exactly the 
loose-skin look of the animal. 

The Institute will, later this year, give a 
one-man show of ceramics by Toshiko Ta- 
kaezu. For this occasion she presented a 
number of big stoneware pieces, sometimes 
painted with cobalt. 

Edris Eckhardt’s fused glass, in which she 
has worked for less than a decade, achieved 
great development. Kenneth Bates’ enamels 
go into softer, more subtle colors than in 
the past. Jean O'Hara, whom he trained, 
gouges deep into her metal, fills these spaces 
with the frit—which seems to protrude 
like cabochon jewels. 

“Elegance,” says Frederick Miller, was 
the aim in his single entry for the occasion 
—a silver pitcher and spoon. It is an apt 
phrase, for the piece has an air of restraint 
and confidence. —MARIE KIRKWOOD 


LETTER FROM SEATTLE 

by DON NORMARK 

“Thirty Years of Potting” was a modest ex- 
hibition of work by Francis Ford at the 
counter of the Frye Museum, January /-3!. 
Ford is 2 pioneer craftsman in this region, 
a man whose tremendous manual skill and 
advanced technical knowledge is greatly ad- 
mired. His work as a potter, however, 
showed little inventiveness, and one was sur- 


Exciting, recent 


crafts books 


WHT 


SCULPTURE 
The Basic Methods and Materials 


| By LILLIAN JOHNSON. Stimulating, 


| finished object. 


prised to find it in a museum. The work, | 
arranged in chronological order, displayed | 


increasing technical experimentation and 
mastery, but there was no corresponding de- 
velopment of design conception and the 
pieces were all quite prosaic. 

Virginia Weisel and Aurilla Doerner, who 
work together at The Kiln, a studio-shop in 
Bellevue (Wash.), presented a two-man show 
in the Little Gallery of Frederick and Nelson 
department store, January 1-3]. The work 
of both women revealed solid craftsman- 
ship, a fine sense of design, and inventive- 
ness tempered by a knowledge of their 
market. These were pots looking for a buy- 
er, created by craftsmen determined to earn 
a living as potters. A delicate olive-green 
reduction fired porcelain vase by Virginia 
Weisel and a rough textured, unglazed clay 
vase by Aurilla Doerner were two commer- 
cially oriented pieces that could easily win 
a place in any juried exhibition. 

Harold Myers, Jr., ceramics instructor at 
the University of Washington, had eight 
large pieces on display at the Henry Gal- 
lery, January 8-February |. His forms were 
massive and grotesque, the colors somber, 
and the slab technique violent. Two of the 
pieces, “Little Pile” and “Big Pile,” were 
intended as a joke, but the humor was only 
in the words, and the physical remains— 
globs and scraps of clay with glaze and 
color execrably suited to the form—were 
insultingly ugly. Four of the pieces were 
called vases, a small bow in the direction 
of utility, but the overall intention was 
sculptural—some of the forms unique and 
inventive, others merely done with abandon. 
The most successful piece was “Baroque 
Vase,” a handsome, massive thing that was 
definitely a pot and nearly succeeded as 
sculpture, too. 


step-by-step instruction for the beginner 
in every type of sculpture. Clearly illus- 
trated with photographs of each step and 


$3.95 


PAPIER-MACHE 
By LILLIAN JOHNSON, Enjoy the 


newest hobby—amake all kinds of fasci- 
nating things of papier-maché at almost 
no cost with the help of this profusely 


illustrated book. $3.95 


NEWGOLD’S GUIDE 
TO MODERN HOBBIES, 
ARTS, AND CRAFTS 
By BILL NEWGOLD. More than 80 
popular hobbies and crafts are explored 
and described in this encyclopedic guide 
for teachers, hobbyists, and craftsmen 
by the Director of the Colony Arts Cen- 
ter, Woodstock, New York. $4.50 


JEWELRY MAKING 

FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
By HELEN CLEGG and MARY LAROM. 
How to make beautiful bracelets, ear- 
rings, buttons, rings, etc., out of copper, 
gold, and silver wire, lucite, and other 
materials. Includes 332 diagrams, photo- 
graphs of more than 50 pieces, sources 
for materials. 83.25 


ENAMELING 
FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
By MARY LAROM. Make the enamels 
so admired today. Full instructions on 
equipment, preparation, firing, kilns, etc. 
Money-saving short cuts: each step fully 


illustrated. $3.50 
DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. C-1 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. | 

| Please send me: Sculpture ($3.95). | 
Papier-Maché ($3.95). Newgold’s 


Guide to Modern Hobbies, Arts, and Crafts | 

() Jewelry Making for Fun and 

| Profit ($3.25). [| Enameling for Fun and | 
Profit ($3.50.). 

I enclose: | 
check _._ money order — for $_____ | 
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You “SEE 
BETTER: 


7) and 
WORK 
4° BETTER 
with the 
MAGNI-FOCUSER 


The New 3-D Binocular Magnifier 
Whateve: 


Artwork is so delicate and 
exacting that cye fatigue be- 
comes @ serious handicap. . 

The Magni-Focuser is a| PAINTING 
magnifying eye shade that . 
gives magnified 3-D vision. | CERAMICS 
Its prismatic crown optical . 
glass lenses relieve cye strain. | SCULPTURE 

It works like an eye shade . 
and acts like one, too, cutting SILK. 
out all overhead and side SCREEN 
glare and at the same time . 
giving needle sharp magnifi- SHELL- 
cation in third dimension CRAFT 
(3-D). Leaves both hands 
free to work. Wear it with or 
without regular eye glasses. a 
You resume your normal vi- PLASTER 
sion by slightly raising head. CRAFT 
Weighs only 3 ounces. Send ® 
check or money order $10.50 | weray. 
for 10-day trial. Your money CRAFT 
will be refunded if you are . 
not delighted with the results. | jEweLry 


EDROY PRODUCTS, Co. 
Dept. 20. 480 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


STENCIL- 
CRAFT 


JUST OUT . . . THE MOST COMPLETE 
CATALOG OF CRAFT AND 
WOODWORKING MATERIALS. 


100 big, double size pages . . . the most com- 
plete catalog of materials—woodworking 
supplies, plastics, hobby tools, ceramics, up- 
holstery supplies, leather craft, plans and 
books, metal craft and mosaic tile—this last 
in true color. Pictures, descriptions and low 
prices. Send for your catalog today . . . just 
25e which will be refunded with your 
first order. 


MINNESOTA WOODWORKERS SUPPLY CO. 


1713 Olsen Highway, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 

hy PAUL LAPORTE 

Kayla Selzer’s ceramic sculptures, shown 
at the Paul Plummer Galleries, January 2- 
16, revealed an artist obviously hard at work 
to find herself. The output is prodigious, 
including a number of works too eclectic or 
slightly on the arty side, but also including 
a solid core of decidedly personal pieces 
developed from the inherent possibilities of 
the material. Color is played in a free and 
contrasting way, adding another dimension 
to her work. Reliefs in irregular shapes, 
some of them mounted in groups 
board, were also of interest. 


Thomas Ferreira’s one-man show at the | 


Long Beach Museum of Art, January 8-29, 
included a number of small purse-like cera- 
mic shapes—with pierced warts on top— 
which can be used as vases for twigs and 
very small flowers. Extremely attractive, 
they are first-rate examples of hand-sculp- 
ture with a practical purpose. Among the 
thrown pots, one was decorated with a kind 
of repoussé done from the outside in, the 
background of the design pushed in to cre- 
ate a texture in contrast to the smooth 
relief left standing. Aside from an accom- 
plished use of color, however, his other 
large pieces were less successful, with the 
exception of some plant shaped pots—one 
of them using the form of a seed pod 
while the other was covered with a prickly 
layer of knarled “thorns.” 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 

Working at the California School of Fine 
Arts, Rita Yokoi produced over 100 bowls. 
vases, planters, plates, bottles, and sculptured 
pieces for her first one-man show, held at 
the Telegraph Hill Gallery, December 4-31. 
Revealed in this body of work was the fact 
that craftsman Yokoi—-who was co-winner 
1960 Elizabeth Moses Memorial 
Award—is a born potter with a native in- 
stinct for bringing fresh vigor to form and 
decoration and an innate ability to produce 
original statements without resorting to tor- 
tuous or overly self-conscious manipulations 

Many of her pieces were partially thrown 
and then coiled to break the symmetry of 
the form. Some were combinations of slab 
and coil; others, such as her plates, were 
simply pinched into irregular and arresting 
shapes. The rims of bowls were slashed to 
create interesting angles; vases were pad- 
dled or pinched; and the brushwork was a 
bold and happy complement to the struc- 
ture of her pieces. 

Rita Yokoi is not yet an old hand at pot- 
ting and is still experimenting to find her 
best approach. But the fact that in experi- 
menting she reveals such maturity of con- 
cept and execution and creates with such 
vigor and imagination would seem to hold 
enormous promise for her future. 

“Japanese Ceramics From Ancient to Mod- 
ern Times” at the Oakland Art Museum, 
February 4-26, was a magnificent, though 
necessarily abbreviated, survey which dis- 
played the rich, full diversity of Japanese 
pottery in form, color, decoration, mold, 
and purpose, from earliest times to the 
present. Included was a completely intact 
ceramic sculpture of the Haniwa type— 
dated 300 to 600 A.D.—some five feet long. 


on ail 


WANTED 


HAND-CRAFTED 
ITEMS FOR SPRING 
DELIVERY 


New shop needs complete 
stock of finest quality, 
hand-crafted items of all 
types .. . fabric, leather, 
wood, metal, pottery, ete. 


Direct purchase and con- 
signment programs ar- 
ranged. Write today giv- 
ing details on your items, 
costs, deliveries. 


Cape Cod Custom House 


BOX 328 
HYANNIS 2, MASS. 


you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one plece 

CRAFT METALS—Sterling and Fine Silver, 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Alu- 
minum 

TOOLS—-For jewelry making, 

JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold fille 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 

ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes. kilns, etc 

STONES umble polished baroque stones 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 

Prompt service our specialty. 


c. R. HILL COMPANY 
35 W. Grand River Detroit 20, Michigan 


A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910. 
Send 25¢ for catalog today. Dept. H. 


SAX BROTHERS, INC. 
1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 


ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British and French Imports 
threads and publications, E 
Cress Stiteh, Drawn Fabrics, Twills, Crewe! 
A Embroidery sitk and floss. METALLIC THREADS. 
INSTRUCTION beeks (Florentine Stitehes, Cross 
Crewe! Embroidery. Needlework 
Linenthreads, Hot fron Transfer Pene 


fers. Send 25¢ fer handling charges. 
Write for information and samples to 
JOAN TOGGITT Dept. c 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


| | 
| 
| SPring 5-2857 | 
CRAPT AND WOODWORKING | 
‘ 
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WEAVING 


Looms — Accessories — Yarns 


“America’s Most Complete 
Service for Hand Weavers” 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO 
295 ist North, 
Provo. Utah 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Catalog and Yorn Samples 


‘MAKE & DECORATE 
CANDLES 


TRAIN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 


MEN! WOMEN! Any age. Leorn fascinot- 
ing new-old craft of custom candle making 
and decorating. No artistic skills needed. 
Eorn-leorn at home. We show you how 
step-by-step with world's only professional 
home study. Start small, expand to color- 
ful candle shop later if you wish. Meet 
the ENORMOUS DEMAND for original 
shopes, molds, scents, colors, styles for 
weddings, birthdays, porties, al! occasions 
& events. Moterials cost you pennies, but 
custom candles command big prices, $5, 
$7, os high as $20 for ao single candle, 
depending on style, decoration. Send to- 
day for Free Facts on home study course. 
CANDLE X-295 . Fallbrook, Calif 


The only portable 
power-driven sit 
wheel. Chosen for dem- 
onstration at U. 8S. 
Trade Fairs abroad. 
PRICE $230.00 F.0.B. 
DENNIS, MASS. 
Write for Particulors 


INC. 
22, N.Y. 


JACK WOLFE CO., 
724 Meeker Ave - Bkiyn 
Tel.; EVergreen 7- 
A_ Complete Line of:—CERAMIC MA- 
TERIALS and EQUIP. Seuipture, Mosaics 
and Copper Enamel supplies . . . 
We manufacture our own line of Clay Bodies, 
Wheels, Tools, Etc 
Our Aim is: — QUALITY & SERVICE 
Write for our 64 page catalog—35¢ 
Dealers & Distributors Invited 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jade, Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Opals, Amber, 
Cotseye., . Beads, Carved Flowers & Ani- 
mals. mony other stones. All imported 
directly by ws. Catalogue on request. 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 


stoneware bottle 24” high, 


Green-black 
hy Paul Volckening, in Ohio show. 


OHIO ANNUAL January /-February 26 
Sculpture in great variety dominated the 
13th Ohio Ceramic and Sculpture Show at 
The Butler Institute of American Art in 
Youngstown—open to residents and former 
residents of the State. Some 85 artists en- 
tered 418 items. Juror Thomas Tibbs, direc- 
tor of the Des Moines Art Center, allowed 
162 of them to stay, to be skillfully exhib- 
ited by Joseph Butler, director of the Insti- 
tute. The result was somewhat of a hodge- 
podge, but an interesting one. 

Judge Tibbs gave the highest prize, $150, 
» “Monument to a Woman,” a wood sculp- 
ture by Dennis Dorogi. Three $100 awards 
went to: Jack Carlton for a metal construc- 
tion entitled “J.M.S. Temporary Town;” 
Henry Lin for a stoneware plate; Paul 
Volckening for a two-foot high “Green- 
black Bottle.” 

Awards of $50 were given for: Richard 
DeVore’s three bowls; Carl Krabill’s branch 
vase; Charles March's cuff links; Phil 
Makoff's wood sculpture, “Standing Figure 
II;” Robert Smith’s vinyl sculptured “Proph- 
et;” and Toshiko Takaezu’s stoneware bot- 


tle. All were purchased for the Butler 
Institute’s permanent collection. 
“Friends of American Art” and the 


Youngstown Junior League each gave $25 
to Johnnie Gould and Susanne Groves for 
stoneware pieces. 

Practically all the pottery was true stone- 
ware. Forms and surfaces, except for the 
entries of Luke and Rolland Lietzke who 
used fine allover patterns, were extremely 
simple. Pieces by Volckening were beauti- 
fully glazed—especially his prize winner 
which was striped in soft colors of yellow 
and mauve. There was little effort toward 
the many spouted pots of a couple of years 
ago; emphasis was on the material itself. 

Scarcity of enamels was a surprise, espe- 
cially among the entries from northern 
Ohio where under the encouragement of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art’s May Show 
and the Ferro Corporation important work 
is produced in this media. Many were sub- 
mitted, few accepted. Kenneth Bates’ panels 
made up of tiny squares suggested Byzan- 
tine mosaics. Norman Magden’s “Covenant 


of Truth” was a fine example of cloisonné 


in glowing purple-blues. Fern Cole was most 
successful with her bowls.—MARIE KIRKWOOD | 1 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 


PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand- 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings — 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 


() 


From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 


printed 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 


By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


various 


idea-filled book explains 
simple methods of printing using such 


This 


materials as leaves, onions, 
spools of thread, paper cut-outs, etc. It's 
a beautiful, as well as practical book, 
printed in Japan in full color, with photo- 
graphs, step-by-step instructions, and 
original examples of what can be done 
with this motte 


Y $3.95, postpaid 
PRINTING ‘FOR FUN 
by Koshi Ota and others 


HOW TO MAKE ORIGAMI 
by Isao Honda 
The finest book on the Oriental art of 
paper folding. With clear directions, dia- 
grams, and a finished sample of each 
design. “A stunning book.”—N,. Y. Times 
ONLY $3.95, po 


different 


| IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC. cn-4 | 

219 East Gist St.. New York 21, N. Y. 

l Send me, postpa copies of ! 
PRINTING FOR. FUN @ “cack 

“Opies of ORIGAMI @ $3.95 each. 

| ADDRESS___ 

Cir... | 
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THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 
Brookfield, Connecticut 


JACK PRIP, Metalsmithing 
JACKIE VON LADAU, Color and Design 
IRENA BRYNNER, Jewelry 
HENRY GERNHARDT, Ceramics 
MAURICE HEATON, Glow 
KARLIN STRENG, Silk Screening 
INGE BROUARD, Rug Weaving 
ALICE ADAMS. Topestry Weoving 
AZALEA THORPE, Weoving 
KATHE BERL, Enomeling 
Other Courses to Be Announced 
SEASON: MAY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 
Brochure ready in April 


L E Vv L A ND D 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEATING 
catalog (MDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESION 
on (NTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHIRG 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
MLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 Best Sevleverd, Cleveland 6, 


Courses for students of weav 
ing, ceramics, metalemithing, 
design, painting, graphics, 
sevipture, and for graduates in 
architecture. Degrees offered: 
B.F.A.. M.F.A., and M_Areh. 
Accredited. Send fer Catalog. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY WAY, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


SILVERSMITHS 


w meted Croftemen 

instructs hy ~ and execution of 

JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
sponsored by 

_ THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 


Seminary of America 
Avenve, New York City 


The Jewish 
Vind Street and F 


SAcron.ento 2-2482 


THIS SUMMER PLAN TO STUDY IN 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


FIDALGO 


ALLIED ARTS 


P.O. BOX 476, LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 


University of Alberto 


29th Annual Session June 19 to September 9 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 
Including six-week Wearing and Ceramics courses 
Two two-week Weavers’ Workshops. Well qualified 
instructors. Excellent facilities and sccommedation 
in: Music, Ballet, Theatre Arts, Paint- 

ing. Writing. Photography, Modern Languages 

for further porticulors write 

Director, Seheo! of Fine Arts 
Gant, Alberta, Canadas 


MUSKOKA 
WORKSHOP 


Summer school of fine arts 
ond crafts at Kahshe Lake in 
Ontorio’s lovely Muskoka re- 


June 17-Sept. & | tort. Closses by top Canadian 
ortists in painting, sculpture, 
and croftts enameling, metal, | 

jewelry, mosaics, graphics. 

Write or advanced. 


43 Camberwell Rd. 


S58 CRAFT HORIZONS March-April 


Toronto 10, Canada | 


EXHIBITIONS 


ARIZONA CRAFTS February 6-26 

“The Craftsman as an Individual,” theme of 
the State-wide exhibition in Tucson spon- 
sored by the Craft Guild of the Tucson 
Fine Arts Association, presented the work 
of 38 outstanding Arizona craftsmen. In 
keeping with the theme, the work of each 
craftsman was grouped as a unit, emphasiz- 
ing individuality and variety, and the high 
quality of the show resulted from careful 
screening by an outstanding jury: Bob 
Winston, jeweler, formerly of Berkeley 
(Calif.), but now a resident of Scottsdale; 
Ken Hayden, Tucson interior designer; 
Atzie Schiff, enamelist, of Los Angeles 
(Calif.). 

Cash awards were presented to the fol- 
lowing: Jim Bacon, Rose and Ernie Cabat, 
Louise and Charles Clement, Ben Goo, 
Maurice Grossman, Jean Hopkins, David 
Sorokin, Elsie Waite, and Berta Wright. 

ACC Merit Awards were given for pieces 
that will be included in the regional exhibi- 
tion of crafts from the West Coast at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 
York City, in September. —.JEAN HOPKINS 


MID-STATES CRAFTS January /5-February 5 
The work of 55 craftsmen was on view at 
the Mid-States Crafts Exhibit held at the 
Evansville Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Evansville (Ind.), selected by judge Duncan 
Rowe, owner of Rowe's Import Shop in 
Evansville. 

Three Museum Awards were presented. 
The first award went to Emily Wolfson of 
Murray (Ky.) for a wall hanging; second 
award was presented to Annette Schmidt, 
also of Murray, for a pair of earrings: third 
award went to David Shaner of Urbana 
(Ill.) for a set of covered ceramic jars. 

Fourteen honorable mentions were pre- 
sented. They went to Helen Thompson of 
Terre Haute (Ind.), Karen Mallett of 
Bloomington (Ind.), Benjamin Whiteside of 
Carbondale (Ill.), Robin Dustin of Carbon- 
dale, Emily Wolfson, Lysbeth Wallace of 
Hopkinsville (Ky.), Thomas Lyda of Car- 
mel (Ind.), James Wynne of Bloomington 
(Ind.), Lysbeth Wallace of Hopkinsville 
(Ky.), Nanene Engle of Newburgh (Ind.), 
Evelyn Hawley of Evansville (Ind.), Alan 
Newman of Evansville (Ind.), Larry Britton 
of Carbondale (TIll.), and Helen Horrall of 
Mt. Carmel (Ill). 


PHOTO CREDITS: Page /2 (left), 17 (top), 18 
(bottom), 43 (top left and bottom), 46 (sec- 
ond down), 50 Ferdinand Boesch; 12 (right), 
14 (right) collection of Museo Nazionale 
G. A. Sanna, Sassari; 20, 49 (left and center) 
Rose Slivka; 23, 41 (bottom) Oscar Savio; 
24 (1, 6, 11, 15, 20) G. E. Kidder Smith; 24 
(5), 37 Mercurio; 24 (7) Enit; 24 (12) Gian 
Sinigaglia; 24 (17), 34 (middle), 35 (top 
right) Clari; 27 (bottom) Paolo Monti; 28, 
30, 31 (bottom left), 35 (bottom) Jacqueline 
Vodoz; 32 (left) Leonida Barezzi; 33 (left) 
Farabola; 38 (middle) Pietro Pisoni; 42 (top), 
47 (second, third, bottom) Stephanie Tatar- 
sky; 42 (bottom), 43 (top right), 45, 46 (top, 
bottom), 47 (top, fourth, fifth) Publifoto; 44 
(top, bottom, left) Myricae; 41 (bottom), 43 
(top, bottom), 44 (second), 50 (right, bot- 
tom), collection of Joseph Steffanelli; 48, 49 
(right) Ted Tessler. 


STUDY CRAFTS IN VERMONT 
Fletcher Farm CRAFT SCHOOL 


CREATIVE study-vacation in Ludlow, 
Vermont. Four two-week sessions, July 3 
to August 25. Weaving, Pottery, Early 
American Decoration, Silk Screen and 
Bleck Printing, Jewelry, Painting and 
other crafts. Excellent teachers. Delicious 
Vermont food, nearby swimming, golf, 
summer theatre, country auctions. Begin- 
ners and advanced students. For FREE 
BROCHURE write 


MRS. LOUISE WILLIAMS, Director 
Dept. CH, Box 478, RD 1, Rochester, N. H. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 
OF ART 


Modern career college for 
today's artists, designers 
and art teachers. Coed. 
Accredited. 4-year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degrees. Also Eve- 
ning Division and Summer 
Workshops for students 
and teachers. Catalogs. 
E. M. Benson, Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF 
DEPT. E, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, 


ART 
PA. 


Jewelry, Enameling, Sculp- 
ture, Tapes- 
try, Lapidary, Silversmith- 
ing, Form & Color, Paint- 
ing, Ceramics, Weaving 
and other crofts. Arts and 
Crofts for Group Leaders. 
Ceteleg CH. Men and 
Day, i 


24-page illustrated booklet, “Adventures in Interior 
Jesign & Decoration.” No obligation 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 4353, Chicago 14, iil. 


CRAFTSMEN WANTED 


For creative individuals, we have industrial 
openings in silver, glass, other metals, tex- 
tiles, hard surface floor coverings, optical 
frames, model making, furniture. Send 
resumes in confidence to Theodore S. 
Jones & Co., Box 41C, Milton 87, Mass. 


— JEWELERS & & ‘SILVERSMITH — 
SUPPLIES 
Tools, Findings, Silver and Gold, Gem Stones 
Catalog on Request 
Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Hendy & Harmon 


“LIQUID PLASTICS 


for Embedding ond Laminating, Casting and 
Molding, Tile, Mosaic and Jewelry work. 
Send 25¢ for Manval. Write to Dept. C-55 


THE CASTOLITE CO. Woodstock, ill. 


| 
| | | 
| 
| _ | STUDENTS 
YWCA 
| 
| DECORATION at Hom, 
rer! Fascinating feld for men and women. 
| iN yes for carer, Fras 
DP pe 
tuition. Easy payments Send for FREE 


Floral ornamental motif often carved on capitals of Corinthian stone 
columns of classic Roman temples, triumphal arches, and public 
buildings. 18th century engraving from “Raccolta di Ornati.” 


The column, which has played an important role in the con- 
tinuity of Italian architecture, will appropriately form the basic 
structurai unit of the pavilion designed by architect Pier Luigi 
Nervi—with interior design by Gio Ponti—to house the Inter- 
national Labor Exhibition at the Italian Centennial Celebration 
in Turin. With the theme “Man at Work: A Century of Technical 
and Social Progress,” the exhibition is scheduled to rum from May 
6 to October 31. Structured with sixteen giant cast concrete and 
glass columns 82 feet high, this building, the “Palazzo del Lavoro,” 
will remain on the banks of the Po River as a memorial to 
Italy's 100th year of unification, 


The American Craftsmen's Council is 2 national, 
prejit organization deveted to serving the craftsmas 
aad increasing public: appreciation of the handcvafts 
im the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions 
are obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Subscribing Aember 

Sebscribing Members receive CHAFT HORIZONS containing The 
Ferum every other month, Matlock daring alternate meoths 
membership card. museum privileges, and discounts on selected 


publications 


Craftsman Member 

Craftaman Members receive all of the above PLUS invitations te 
previews at the Moseam of Contemporary Crafts in New York 
City, discounts om al] conlerenees and lecteres, the use of the 
library se os of the Museum and the services of the Education 
and Extension Department. 


Annea! Member 

Aneta] Members roeeive all of the abowe ome Counc) 
publication free each year 

Contributing Member 

Cotttributing Membire receive all of the above PLUS copies af 


all Mose 


h 

pbecribing $ 6.00 Piecase enroll me as a member of the 
Craftemen 10.00 American Craftemen'4 Council in the 
[) Aane 15.00 category checked. Five dollars of my 
Contributing $25.00 membership duces is allocate] to a 


one year subscription w CRAFT 
HORIZONS. I em also entitied to 
other benefita, depending on the 


C) MEW 
C) CURRENT 


PAYMINT ENCLOSED 


C) BILL mer type of membership chosen. 
City 
Zone... State 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S COUNCIL 


Engraving depicting craftsmen and 
sance craftsmanship and learning 
of house where, on ground floor, 
chinery of a clock; in upper story, : 
goldsmith’s shop where apprentice : 
At end of counter, the master bend 
a painter decorates facade of house v 
beside him. In center a sculptor car 
& warrior, stands to the left, while 1 
guest. The group of four men ia th 
uity. The device above represents \ 
one of! a series entitled “The Plan 


he 
| 


and artists at work in 15th century Florence, where Renais- 
jing were flourishing and in great demand. At right is interior 
oor, students are busy with their books and man adjusts ma- 
ory, 2 musician plays the organ for group of listeners. At left is 
‘ice sits at work while customer examines a richly chased ewer. 
bends over metal plate he is engraving. On scaffolding above, 
use with scrolls amd festoons; his assistant grinds colors on bench 
r carves bust of pronounced Florentine type. Asother bust, of 
hile at right is table at which a host entertains his richly dressed 
in the distance are mathematicians and philosophers of antiq- 
ats Mereury im a chariot drawn by two faicons. Engraving is 
Planets,” ascribed to Baccio Baldini, dated about 1460. 


CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaronteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. 321A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—al! 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 


stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


BOOKS 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD. This valuable 
book was edited from the taped transcripts of 
the Third Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen held at Lake George, New York, 
in June 1959. It is an essential reference for 
those who wish to know about the creative 
social and ic probl of craft 
today.—To complete your Conference series, 
there are also some copies still available of 
DIMENSION OF DESIGN, the record of the 
Second Annual Conference held in Wisconsin 
in 1958 and ASILOMAR, the record of the First 
Annual Conference held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Fine Art, Craft Books. New and Out-of-print, 
all countries. Free list. Artcraft, Baldwin, 
Maryland. 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERV- 
ICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


OUT-OF-PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Artificial Flowers, Materials, Foliage, Baskets, 
Novelties, Stryrof Fruit. Buy direct. Cato- 
log 25¢ (Refundable) Boycan Industries, Sharon, 
Penna. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, IIlinois. 


CANDLE MAKING 
IN A WINK create imaginative centerpieces, 
gifts. Make honeycomb candles any shape—for 
any holder! Fascinating heatless method! Mar- 
velous fund-raiser! INTRODUCTORY KIT: (any 5 
colors) —$4.40. MASTER KIT: (27 colors)—$12.95. 
Candle Sisters, Box 39844-Z, Los Angeles 39. 


CERAMICS 


FREE sample copy of Ceramic ARTS & CRAFTS 
Monthly magazine. Step-by-step articles on ce- 
ramics, china painting, etc. Send 8¢ in stamps 
or coin, for handling. Box 4011, Strathmoor 
Station, Deroit 27, Michigan. 
HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 
IVORY NECKLACES of carved beads: Rose- 
flower, elephant, peacock or hollow bead de- 
signs. Each necklace $6.00. Motiwala Bros., 
Third Bhoiwada, 38 Ch., Bombay 2, India. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


INSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTIONIST PAINTING, incorporating 
metals, ceramics, woods, etc. Ken Beldin, 
Tenancingo, México. Instruction also available 
in Mexicon crafts. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS, drilled, undrilled, 
round, baroque, all colors. Loose semi-precious 
stone beads. List 10¢. HATHAWAY'S, 1112 
Woodhaven 21, L. I., N. Y. 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separote craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Interesting HOBBIES, CRAFTS, COLLECTIONS 
of every description! Fascinating articles from 
all over the world! Read about them in new 
TREASURE. Subscription, $4.00 yearly; single 
introductory copy, 50 cents. Send today to 
Treasure, “The Magazine for Hobbyists,’ Den- 
ville, 104, New Jersey. 


MOSAICS 


GLASS MOSAICS—assorted colors—1 Ib. $1.00; 
5 Ib. $4.00; 10 Ib. $7.50. Postpaid. Free Lists. 
Creative Merchandisers, 1821 Fourth St., San 
Rafael, Calif. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Beautiful plastic foliage easily made. Profit 
making details and catalog 25¢. Flower ar- 
rangement instructions included. Floramasters, 
Box 951R, Oakland Park, Florida. 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. C-155, Woodstock, 
Iinois. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Renewed craft light industry program requires 
3 designer-craftsmen for minimum one yeor 
tour in Far East effective early ‘61. Please send 
in complete resume plus photograph first time. 
We guarantee detailed answer. Scherr & Mc- 
Dermott Incorporated, 39 South Miller Road, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Craftsmen wanted to instruct in weaving, ceram- 
ics, fine art, photography, industrial arts, etc. 
Unique New England summer teenage project. 
Write, Box 1149, Pittsfield, Moss. 


WANTED 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3 x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam., $1.50 ea.; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1" sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%" x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 
8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Back Issues of Craft Horizons wanted for pur- 
chase by publisher. Please send list of issues and 
number of copies available. Write Craft Hori- 
zons, 44 West 53 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Apartment wanted by Craft Horizons staff mem- 
ber in Manhattan. 312 rooms or larger. Please 
phone Circle 6-6840 extension 25 or write Craft 
Horizons. 
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IMPERIAL FROWN FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON IN 


Tomorrow... point it to the sun 


When you've changed into something light and casual, driving 
down to meet summer halfway, you'll notice a change in your 
Impcrial, too, 

The Imperial you've known all winter long as an elegant, 
urbane, urban car is now a practical cross-country traveler. 

Imperial is the year-in, year-out choice of experts who jiidge a 
car on its roadability. Long, long distances are little challenge 
to Imperial travelers. You'll add an extra hundred or so easy, 


ORONADO CREAM. GOWN BY SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


IMPERIAL DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


restful miles to each leg of your jaunt to sun country . . . because 
Imperial’s unique steering and torsion-bar suspension, its deep 
foam-padded seats, its magnificent roominess block out fatigue 
and restlessness. 

And if your Imperial has Auto-Pilot, you can travel mile 
after mile, up hill and down, at a constant speed, without so 
much as a touch on the accelerator. 

You'll note, too, that doormen, bell captains and maitres de 
seem a bit more helpful when you arrive in an Imperial. 

First, see your Imperial dealer . . . then, go find your private 
share of summer somewhere far away. 


\S 


Ue 
‘ 
\MERICAM CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 


